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Co Correspondents. 

Lieut. K.—We wrote you on Friday to W., of a superb grey Stanhope Horse, six 
years old, and sixteen hands high ; he is equal to 3:30 in harness. 

G. A. M’C.—We receved through the politeness of Lieut S., your letter of the 15th 
ult., and a package from Matamoras, containing the skins of a ‘‘ Paisano,” and “ Huita- 
cocke,” both of which we have handed to Mr. Audubon, who was highly gratified, and 
will take an early opportunity of expressing his acknowledgments. 

J — i Fauquier.—The price here is $20, for the ‘‘ champion ” We can send you 
a pair for $14. 

J. C.—You will see by last week’s paper that your report was anticipated. Obliged 
to you, ‘all the same.” though. 

Mr. ¥.—Your Mr P. has not yet called onus. Have never seen the Bath you men- 
tion, but will make enquiries on the subject. 

“ Infant.’—Monstrous good but too spicy for our use. 

Above a dozen original communications are unavoidably omitted this week. A ‘T 
G.°—another chapter of Mr. Massett’s ‘‘ Notes of a Voyager”—“ An Irish Bird”—" A 
Georgia Love Letter”’—‘‘ Epistle from the Ex-French Editor”—J. K.’s Letter from La- 
nark (Scotland)—‘‘A Lecturer in the Backwoods”—A letter from ‘‘ Harry R.” and 
several others. 

“ Whist.”—Rule 11 of Hoyle says—“ If a revoke happens to be made, the adversaries 
may add three to their score, or take three tricks from the revoking party, or take 
down three tricks from their score ; and if the revoking party are up, notwithstanding 
the penalty. they must remain at nine: the revoke takes place of any other score ofthe 
game.” 
~F T.—The balance due Mr. R. and J, S. is $37,75. We have forwarded S.’s account. 

‘Balance Sheet.”—We are authorized by the President of the St. George’s Cricket 
Club to state, that the writer of the article in this paper under the signature of ‘‘ Balance 
Sheet,” is not amember of that Club. 

W.S. H.—We are infinitely obliged to you for “ playing agent,” but still more for 
your correspondence. A paper has been sent to Dr. D. C. ever since you suggested it. 


“hunting and fishing items.” Regards to ‘“‘ Old Iron Tooth.” 
C. F, H.— Will “ fix the flint” of your friend P. next week. 





|W ' _ 
T. W.G—Mr. R. received your P.O. order. Do ot us by ‘ posting up” those word you know 





TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 
At the suggestion of friends in remote sections of the country, the Editor of the ‘ Spi- | 
fit of the Times” has been induced to offer his services, at a very moderate commission | 
for the purchase of all descriptions of Improvep Stock, and articles to be obtained at | 
prime cost. of breeders, dealers, manufacturers, and others, in this city and its vicinity, | 
comprising 
Thorough-bred Stock, 
Carriage and Saddle Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., 


Carriages and Harness, 
Agricultural Implements, 
Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds. 





Setters, Pointers, and other Dogs, Sail and Row Boats. 

Fighting Cocks, Machinery, 

Race Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc., Books, Engravings, etc., 

Guns, Rifles, and Pistols, Music and Musical Instruments, 


Fishing Tackle, Etc., etc., etc. 

An experience of many yeers, and a familiar acquaintance with breeders, 1 anufac | 

turers, and others, will enable the Editor to execute any orders or commissions entrust | 
ed to him, with discrimination, and on favorable terms. 

Particular attention will be paid to shipping stock, etc. Where a choice of transit by | 

and or water, is entertained by a purchaser, he will please state it. All letters—(ad- | 

dressed to Wm. T. PORTER) —must be post-paid. March Il, 1848 


| 








‘THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING* SATURDAY MORNING, MAY 16, 1546. 





THE STEAMBOAT CAPTAIN WHO WAS AVERSE TO ‘ RACING.’ 
BY THE YOUNG "UN. 

Early in the spring of the present year, a magnificent new steamer was 
launched upon the Ohio River, and shortly afterward made her appea rance | 
at the Levee, opposite the flourishing city of C Gilt-edged covers, | 
enveloping the Captain’s ‘‘ respects,” accompanied with invitations to *‘ see 
her ‘hrough,” upon her first trip down the River, were torwarded to the 
Editorial corps in that vicinity ; the chalked hats were “ numerous” on the 
occasion. It was a grand affair, this debut of a floating palace, which has 
siuce maintained her repute untarnished, as the ‘ crack boat,” par excel- 
dence, upon the Western waters. Your humble servant was among the 
** invited guests”—and a nice time he had of it! 

I found myself on board this beautiful craft in ‘* close communion” with 
a score of unquestionable “ beauties.” The company proved to be a hetero- 
geneous conglomeration of character—made up of editors, lawyers, auction- | 
eers, indescribables, and ‘ fancies”—with asprinkling of ‘ none-such’s.” 
‘There was a stray parson, too, in the crowd—but as his leisure time ‘* be- 
tween meals” was spent in trading horses, we dispensed with his ‘ grace 
before meals.” 











We left our moorings an hour before sunset, upon a clear, cold afternoon, 


and passed rapidly down stream for a considerable distance, without expe- | 
riencing any out-of-the-way occurrence. The ‘‘ sons of temperance” and | 
the parson aforesaid, amused themselves over a smoking whiskey toddy— | 
the ** boys” were relieving each other of their superfluous dimes and quar- 


ters, at euchre, when a tall gentleman, who was ‘* some,” (when he was 


sober,) stepped suddenly into the cabin, and imparted the information that | 
a well-known * fast boat” had jugt hove in sight, at the mouth of the Ken- | 
tucxy River. The cards were ‘‘ dropt,” instanter—the punches disappear- 
ei—and the “* mourners” were soon distributed in knots upon the prome- 
nate deck, to watch the progress of events. 

ir ** bully” boat sped away like a bird, however, and the craft behind gave 
us early evidence that she should offer no child’s play. The ‘‘ fat was in the 
fire’ at once—a huge column of black smoke curled up in the clear atmos - | 
phere—an extra turn or two was visible upon our own boat, and away we | 
Went! A good deal of excitement existed among the party, as the rival | 


steamer was clearly gaining upon us. A craft like ours, with such a com-| 
pany, and such a captain, musn’t be beaten. 

As the boat behind us fellin under our stern, and we could “ count her 
passengers,” a sort ot impression came over us, that, by some mistake, we 
had got upon the wrong boat! At least, such was the expressed opinion 
of the parson, as he threatened to “ go down stairs” and take another drink. 
Our Captain was anoble fellow—he paced the deck quietly, with a con- 
stant eye to wind’ard ; but he said nothing. A bevy of the mourners step- 
ped up to him, with—— 

‘* What speed, Cap’n ?” 

‘** Fair, gentlemen ; [ may say, very fair.” 

** Smart craft, that, behind,” ventured one. 

** Very,” responded the Captain, calmly, as he placed his hand upon a 
small brass knob at the back of the pilot house. This movement was re- 
sponded to by the faint jingling of a bell below, followed immediately by a 
rush of cinders from the smoke-pipes, and an improved action of the pad- 
dles, 

‘** Now we move again.” 

‘‘ Some,” was the response, and a momentary tremor pervaded the boat 
as she “ slid along” right smartly. 

But the craft in our rear moved like our shadow on the calm waters, and 
as we shot down the river, it seemed as if we had her “ in tow,” so calmly 
and uniformly did she follow in our wake. The excitement of the con- 
gregation upon deck had by this time become intense, and it was pretty 
plain that the boats must shortly part company, or “ split something !”— 
The rascal behind us took advantage of a turn in the channel, and * helm 
a-star board !" was clearly heard from the look-out of our rival, as she “* hove 
off,” and suddenly fell alongside us! The parson went below at once, to 
put bis threat into execution, as we came up into the current again, “ neck 
and neck ;” and when he returned we were running a twenty-five-knot 
lick, the steam smack on to 49°! 

‘‘ She’s going—goin’—go——,” muttered an auctioneer to himse!f. 


| low into my ears, endeavored to compose myself in sleep. It was out of 


| of either eye, and was compelied to throw it aside. The next day I was 
| relating the circumstance to a friend who is noted for having the strongest | 
| kind of a head, (and courage enough to whip an acre of wild cats,) who | 


* Beaten, but not vanquished,” added a politician ; and away we scudded | 


side by side for half a mile. 

** Wouldn’t she bear a Jeetle more 2” meekly asked the parson. 

“* She’s doing very well,” replied the Captain. ‘* Don’t get excited, gen- 
tlemen ; my boat isa new one—her reputation and mine is at stake. We 
musn’t rush her—racing always injures a boat, and I am averse to it ;” 
saying which he applied his thumb and finger to the brass knob again—the 
bell tinkled in the distance—and our rival pilot shor.ly had an opportunity 
to examine the architecture of our rudder-post ! 

I was acquainted with the engineer. I stepped below (believing we 
should be beaten at our present speed), and entering the engine-room— 

«« Tim,” said I, ** we'll be licked—give her another turn, eh ?” 

‘**T rayther think she moves some as it is,”’ said Tim. 

** Yes: but the C is hard on us—give her a little, my boy—just 
for & 

** Step in here a moment,” remarked Tim ; “ it’s all‘ mum,’ you know 
—nothin’ to be said,eh? Quiet—there !—don’t she tremble some 2” 

I noticed, for the first time, that our boat did labor prodigiously ! 

**But come round here,” continued Tim: ‘ look there !—mum’s the | 











1 stepped out of that engine-room (Tim said afterwards, that I “* sprang | 
out at one bound ;” but he lied!)in ahurry. The solder upon the connec- | 
tion-pipe had melted and run down over the seams in a dozen places, 
from the excessive heat—a crow-bar was braced athwart the safety-valve, | 
with a “* fifty-six” upon one end—and we were shooting down the Ohio, 
under a head of steam ‘‘ chock up” to 54 40! ! 

My ‘‘ sleeping apartment” was well aft. I entered the state-room—got 
over upon the back side of my berth—and, stuffing the corners of the pil- 


the question, In attempting to ‘‘ right myself,” I discovered that my hair 
stuck out so straight, it was impossible for me to get my head within six 
inches of the pillow ! 

I tossed about till daylight, in momentary expectation of being landed in 
Kentucky, (or some where else!) but we got on finely. We led our rival 
half an hour into Louisville; and I immediately swore upon my night cap 
that I would never accept another invitation, for a pleasure trip, from a 
Steamboat Captain who was averse to racing! G. P. B. 

Roxsury, Mass., May Ist. 


> 





FAMILIAR EPISTLE FROM « ACORN.” 
Boston, May 11, 1846. 
Dear P.—In looking over the last number of the London *“ Quarterly 


Review,” I see an article on ‘* Highland Sports,” in which the fine Scotch 
or Irish deer houad of Mr. McNew is mentioned as ‘ the noblest speci- 
men of the canine family in Britain.” That dog “ Buskar” is described as 
being ‘‘a pale yellow, with wiry hair, measuring at the shoulder 28 inches, 
in girth of chest 32 inches, and his weight when in running condition 85 
pounds.” 

There is in the vicinity of our city, a dog and slut, owned by a gentle- 
man who imported them at a high figure, some years ago, which are su- 
perb specimens of this breed. The dog is a pale yellow, with wiry hair, 
and measuring at the shoulder 27 inches, in girth of chest 33 inches, and, 
notwithstanding he is quite thin in flesh, weighs 76 pounds. By com- 
parison with Mr. McNeil’s dog, it will be seen that he is one inch shorter 
at the shoulder, and one inch larger around the chest, but being in low flesh, 
weighs 9 pounds less ;—he is, however, a young dog, and will, without 
doubt, weigh from § to 12 pounds more a year hence. The Slut is smaller, 
rougher, and of darker color, but has more speed than the dog; she has the 
most beautifully formed head I have ever seen hung to a body on four legs, 
while her eye beams with intelligence and fascination. A few days since, 
[ saw them following their owner through the street, and but that I had 
the fear of being subject to a trial dy jury, I should have been tempted to 
steal them. ‘The above dimensions have been taken within a few days 
with great care, and can be fully relied upon. 

A few days since, RHoanpes sent to me for the measure of my head, say- 
ing he had received an order from the ** Picayune bovs” to make me a hat, | 
and sucha hatas he made me; why it must have been Macadamized, for | 
after wearing it two hours, my head ached so badly I could scarcely see out 





informed me, he should be most happy to give it a trial, consequently I 
sent it to his house, but the next day received a message from him that he 
was badly injured, and wishing me tocall upon him, which [ did imme- 
diately. On entering his room, I found him sitting in an easy chair, with 
his head bound up in ice! and was saluted with ‘ that infernal Picayune 
Hat of yours has nearly killed me !” [| took from his head the bandages, 
and to my great delight found it was a severe, but not dangerous ** bruise ;” 
he informed me that in less than fifty minutes after stuffing his head into 
the cussed hat, he was flung / Nor was he able to recover his equilibrium 
until a friend came along and kicked the “tile” from his head. I have re- 
turned the hat to Rhoades, with directions for him to keep it for the “* Ex- 
Santa Fe Prisoner” to wear at the celebration of the next anniversary of the 
Mammoth Cod Association, as there is no man in this ** burg” with a suffi- 
ciently steady head, to attempt so rash an act as wearing that Hat! / and 
I think “‘ George” will find it more fatiguing than hunting Buffalo ! 

After reading that song by the “ Piney- Woods Boy,” I immediately turn- 
ed a “‘ Hunter,” bought me a“ pack” anda *‘* hora,” and every morning 
hasten where 





- jocund day stands tip-toe 
On the misty mountain top,” 


where I passthree or four hours blowing my ‘‘ownhorn,” and listening to 
the musical notes sent reverberating through the woods from the mouths 
of my delightful pack !! and by the time I get home, I feel that a smell of 
that ‘* Scuppernong” wouldn’t put me back any ! 

Your Millwaukie correspondent, ‘* Wild Cherry,” asks “ why I didn’t 
take that fast mare, last winter, to the Neck, drive through the crowd, whip 
the constables, and wait for the ‘ boys’ tocome along?” First and foremost, 
the judge wouldn’t let me off from the jury long enough to get the mare 
shod, (and I never allow a shoe put upon her foot unless I stand by,) and 
next I dare not “ pitch into” the constables, as they fight with almighty 
big sticks with a nail or so in the end, and them’s the tools “I scorn with a 
perfect despise !” and besides, I don’t want to be tried by any jury in Suf- 
folk County for thrashing a constable; the Lawyers here want to get a crack 
at me, I find!! 

A few days since I had the pleasure of taking by the hand that glorious 
fellow the Young ’Un ;” he is looking as fine as bug-dust, 

“1 saw him but a moment, 











‘A perfect non-suit,” remarked a lawyer. 


Yet methinks | see him now !” 


hurriedly moving towards the depot uf the Old Colony Rail Road, with a 
fishing rod under his arm, and a basket slung to his side, and I imagined 
that I smelt trout ! / 

When you see ** Ginsengandsoon,” say I shall be after “ that breakfast? 
about the middle of next month, and shall take along, if but for one day, 
** York’s Tall Son.” 

** Simon,” the leader of the ‘* Dumb Music” Band, has agreed to ‘‘ Wig- 
gle Waggle” along about the same time. 

As ever, in haste, yours truly, Acorn. 


A SHORT AND QUIET TROUTING IN WYOMING. 

Dear Spirit.—‘* Ten weary years have winged their flight, ‘since, when 
a boy of thirteen, a copy of ** The Complete Angler,” old and worn, but 
therefore more “ lovely,” fell in my way, and interested me deeply in the 
arguments of ‘* Piscator, Venator, and Ancess.” I have never seen it since: 
yet I have never forgotten old Izaak, and I trust ‘ meek Walton’s heavenly 
memory” will always be with me. Blessings on that same memory! Hap- 
py Izaak! But think you he ever killed a Trout in Shawford Brook! I 
fear not, unhappy Izaak ! ‘ 

A few days ago, at seven in the morning, my friend Carvey B., and I, 
arrived at a little stream some eight miles from town, with the “ fixins” 
for a quiet fishing. Unfortunately for us, the run was high from previous 
rains, and something like a north-east wind made it rather cool; but not 
many minutes elapsed before two Limericks were in the water. There was 
an exhibition of rare patience—two regular Jobs were we—then came 
breakfast under a shelve of rocks, and as sweet a breakfast as could be tast- 
ed under the circumstances of ‘‘ no bite yet,” and the prospect of a ride for 
nothing. The feed over, we made another attempt—put in a fresh 
‘* wo’m.” 7 

And here we cra ve pardon of fly fishers. At this time of the year, and 
indeed until the middle of June, it is hard in our mountain streams for a 
fly to kill atrout. We have, too, some boys who know how to play a fly 
upon the water. But there is a time for everything. As it is, the ripples 
brings our worm to the top, the trout takes hold and with a twitch as gen- 
tle as the waving of a lady’s fan, we have him. 

Charley and I had no muniments but angle worms; but these we watched 
diligently for two hours, in a pleasant walk of two hours without a take. 
During these two hours an incident occurred perhaps worth narrating. Char- 
ley stood upon a log, which ran out in the stream, despairingly watching 
his hooks. He had in his hand at the moment, having forgotten to leave it 
on shore, his gun, which happened to be heavily charged with rifle powder. 
As he was about making an appealing look towards the sky, he saw a pheas- 
ant at a good shooting distance, and without thinking of the rascality of the 
thing in May, he dropped his rodand fired. At the touch ofthe trigger, 
my friend found himself on his back in five feet water—rather wet. ‘‘ Such 
a falling offa log!” The pheasant of course had no enquiring friends. 

Soon after, the sun showed his face and made everything warm. The 
fish came to our hooks, and in two hours we had five dozen as fine trout as 
can be caught in May, ‘even in Hamilton county.” <A quick ride home 
through rain, and to the music of considerable thunder, and afterwards some 
very clean clothes, were as exhilarating as ether. 

Do come and see us. Yours truly. ARTHUR O’BRApy. 








The Oregon Emigrants.—The chapter of ‘* Occidental'Reminiscences” 
which we publish to day, is devoted tothe Emigrants to Oregon, and gives 
as correct a statement of their character and prospects, as could be drawn 
from as close an observation as our correspondent—an officer of Dragoons, 
in the U. S. Army—was able to give them, in the course of two expeditions 
to the Rocky Mountains. No members of Congress in their interminable 
speeches, can give a statement about them which all the facts will justify 
and which will be nearer the truth than this, although it may be set forth 
in better terms. The peopling of that vast country is evidently a hobby of 
our correspondent’s, who firmly believes it is the greatest move on the whole 
chess board of the age. Oregon is buta point d’appui which when once 
gained will afford a luminous pillar that will stand a brilliant Pharos, shed- 
ding its light of liberty north and south—and afar to the islands of the sea. 


| It will. Treaties and proclamations—Nootka Sound Conventions—and 


54° 40°, are not destined to hedge in the spread of American advancement. 
Not they. We shall go on and on, to a glory as bright and as widely ex- 
tended, as our faith and our principles are true and eternal. 

The recent national, not partizan, speech of Mr. Catuoun, in the Senate, 
on this subject, we quote as peculiarly pertinent — 

* * * * Providence has cast our happy inheritance where its frontier 
extends for twenty three degrees of latitude along the Atlantic coast. It has 
given us a land which in natural advantages, is perhaps unequalled by any 
other. Abundant in all resources; excellent in climate; fertile and exuber- 
ant in soil; capable of sustaining in the plentiful enjoyment of all the 
necessaries of lite, a population of two hundred millions of souls. Our great 
mission as a peuple is to occupy this domain—there to fulfil the primeval 
command to increase and multiply, and replenish the land with an industri- 
ous and virtuous population ; to level the forests, and to let in upon their 
solitude the light of day ;to clear the swamps and morasses, and to redzem 
them to the plow and sickle ; to spread over hill and dale the echoes of hu- 
man labour and human happiness and contentment ; to fill the land with 
cities, and towns, and villages ; and to unite its opposite extremities by 
turnpikes and railroads ; to scoop out canals for the transmission of its in- 
ternal trade. «ka . ; ; 

* * * * Gur population is now increasing at the annual average of six 
hundred thousand. Let the next twenty-five years elapse, and our increase 
will have reached a million a year, and at the end of that period we shall 
count a population of forty-five millions. Before that cay, it will have 
spread from ocean to ocean. The coast of the Pacific will then be as dense- 
ly populated and as thickly settled with villages and towns as the coast of 
the Atlantic is now. In another generation we shall have reached eighty 
millions of people, and, if we can preserve peace, who shall set bounds to 
our prosperity, or our success ?_ With one foot planted on the Atlantic and 
the other on the Pacific, we shall occupy a position between the two old 
countries of the world, a position eminently calculated to secure to us the 
commerce and influence of both. If we abide by the counsels of common 
sense, if we succeed in preserving uur constitutional liberty, we shall thea 
exhibit a spectacle such as the world never saw. I know that this one 
great mission is encompassed with difficulties; but such is the inherent 
energy of our political system, and such its expansive capability, that it 
can be made to govern the widest space. 








Mademoiselle Charlotte de Hayn, the celebrated tragic actress, was 
married on the 3d inst., in the cathedral of Berlin, to the Baron epson 
Theophilus de Hoven, one of the richest land proprietors ot Penance ~ esia. 
Maile. de Hayn, who followed a theatrical life from taste, is — | 
a most ancient noble family of the Dutchy of Brunswick, and 1s possesse 
of property to alarge amount. She numbers many illustrious a among 
her ancestors. The celebrated Count de Hayn (who died in 15 ome one 
of the staunchest supporters of the religious reform in Cormend £0 a union 
has been recently erected to his memory at Sambledon, not aA pom runs- 
wick, Owing to her marriage, Mdlle de Hayn has bid farewell to the stage, 
to the great regret of the Berlin public, and it may be said, ofall Germany- 
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Miscellaneous. Articles, 


rat ae OF PUNCH. 7 






fHE D \ND» HIS ‘LETTER WRITERS. . | 

It is too bad The Duke of Wellington, like Echo, is expected to answer | 
every donkey that may c to bray. A couple of letters (that have not yet | 
one the rounds of t ) have been handed to us. The first is to the | 


uke ; the second the Duke’s answer :— . 

“‘ My Lord Duke,—Being proud to feel that you are public property, I 
wish you to inform me whether, as an allottee at the Saffron Hill and Isle 
of Dogs Junction Railway, I ought to pay twelvepence a share on fifty shares, 
with three and sixpence for the application? Your obedient servant, 

** Adolphus Carns, 

«PS. When you’re writing will you also decide a little wager pending 
in the parlour of the Flower Pot? Did you say, ‘ Up, Guards, and at ’em ;” 
or, ‘ Guards, up, and at ’em!”’ . 

‘‘ Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington has received the letter of Mr. 
Carns.. He is the Commander-in-Chief, and not an attorney ; and has no 
connection with railways, except when he travels by them. 

«As to the expression, ‘ Up, Guards, and at ’em,’ and ‘Guards, up, and at 
’em,’ the people of the Flower Pot may take whichever suits them. To the 
Duke either is immaterial.” 








Shawls and Bracelets. The Limerick Chronicle says :— 

‘* A letter from an officer engaged in the Aliwal affair observes that it was 
a superb sight to see the 16th Lancers with the native cavalry breaking 
through the Khalsa squares, the former cutting up their opponents at every 
side. Rich shawls and gold bracelets without end fell into the hands of 
the victors.” 

Glory is, no.boubt, a superb person. But even glory (like a fine woman) 
must be very mnch set off by a fine shaw] and bracelets of gold. And thus 
the adornments of Glory are made more captivating than the nakedness of 
Truth. 


The Irish Curfew Bill. As no person in Ireland is allowed to leave his 
house after a certain hour of the night, Mr. Punc4 respectfully asks Lord 
Lincoln, how the evicted tenants are to manage, who have no houses to re- 
mainin? Are they to roost in the hedges? An answer will oblige. 

Easter Hol idays.—Sir Robert Peel has gone down to Drayton Manor to 
enjoy himself. He has given directions that no newspaper that contains the 
slightest allusion to himself is to enter the house. 


Fashions from Paris.—Lord Brougham has gone over to Paris, for the 
purpose, we have been told, of opening in person the grand congress of 
fashion which takes place annually at Longchamps. We may consequently 
expect amongst the next importation of modes, a Chapeau ala Lord Harry, 
and who knows that his lordship, already so celebrated in trowsers, may 
not bring us over the pattern of a new pair of pantaloons, called, in compli- 
ment, after himself, Une paire de Brougham et Vaux? 

The best Engines of War.—Several fire-engines have been constructed 
for the Colonies. One of them will be sent over to Oregon, for the purpose 

of putting Jonathan’s pipe out. 

The Swedish Nightingale.—Lately at Berlin, Jenny Lind sprained 
her left ancle ; whereupon the King sent to her one of his private surgeons, 
and 1000 cards were daily left at her house by * individuals of distinction!” 


























EO SES ARES A-BUSTER?, 
The Wash ington correspondent ofthe N, Y. Mirror appears to be in 
much fribulation in exp! ining the meaning of the very expressive and in- 


definite word “buster.” Hear him— Say 4 . 

** Will you be kind enough to tell me what is the precise equivalent in 
French for our word ‘ buster.’ I mean the Western phrase which is com- 
monly understood to signify a fellow who ‘ busts’ things sky-high—a stump 
orator for instance, who after making a flaming speech, and*knocking his 
opponent into a ‘ cocked hat’ is called a ‘buster.’ Or, a man who drinks, 
swears, fights, and makes himself generally a devilish free and easy, noisy, 
hearty, clever, entertaining fellow. I have spent a full half hour in turn- 
ing over my French dictiofiary, without being able to find out any French 
word that expresses the meaning. My object is to prevent a duel if I can. 
How, will you ask, can a duel be produced by such acause? The word 
itself is innocent enough ; but if a war should grow out of 54° 40 why not 
a duel out of ‘ buster ?” , 

** But to come to facts: A certain young gentleman of my acquaintance 
—a Mississippian—called another young friend of mine, a Frenchman, a 
‘buster.’ * Buster, buster,’ repeated the Frenchman, ‘ votis dat? Buster? 
Vot you mean, sare?’ ‘It means,’ said Mr. T——, of the navy, who was 
standing close by, *a h—ll of a fellow!’ ‘It’s a compliment,’ added Mr. 
F——,a young Methodist from Missouri. ‘ Vel, sare,’ said the young 
Frenchman, turning to the Mississippian, not altogether satisfied with the 
explanation, ‘1 would tank you for not to pay me any such complement.’ 

** After the difficulty had lasted a whole day, I was appealed to. The 
young Frenchman was then in a consultation with two others of his nation. 
The phrase ‘ h—1l of a fellow’ they had no difficulty in translating: ‘ JZ 
est un enfant de Vinfern—c’est a dire, un demon, un diable—dat is to 
say, von son of h—ll, von demon or devil. Sacre, he call me one devil! 
What for he call me devil ? 
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gave three cheers, charged the next battery with 
7 2 down everything before them, and have given this 
sacred g' } of “ Tipperary Joe,’ in honor of. his excelleney Sir 
Hugh Gough, whoisanIrishman. ti‘ tte in the Devizes Gaarette. 
Sir Walter Scott's First Illness.—We had the pleasure, during our 
stay at C——, of meeting a lady who was closely connected with Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, and who had passed much time with him towards the latter end 
of his life, We were much interested with the information and anecdotes 
connected with him, which she communicated to us. I shall here intro- 
duce one which I remember well, partly from the character of the narrative 
itself, and partly from the 2 aye feeling and manner with which the 
sad reminiscence was detailed. It concerned the first attack of paralysis 
with which Scott was visited. He was at that time in Edinbaegh, writing 
and working with the utmost assiduity—indeed an assiduity far beyond the 
faculties of man with safety to sustain—in erder to clear off the large amount 
of pecuniary embarrassments, in which, through the well-known failure of 
meee eas yg he was himself so deeply involved. She told me how he 
used to sit at his table in his perlour in Edinburgh, and would scarcely stop 
ae for tea, which was brought to him at his work, or for other interrup- 
tion of any kind whatever. These labours went on for some time, and 
were more than usually arduous, during a period of bad weather, which con- 
tinued for three weeks. During this time, he scarcely left home ; but, when 
it was ended, he was one day absent for some time from the house. On his 
retura, he was seized with an apoplectic or paralytic seizure, and shortly 
after appeared in the drawing room, where she and his daughter were sit- 
ting, with a countenance marked with anxiety and distress, such as she had 
never seen on those features before. All at once he exclaimed. “I was 
speechless for ten minutes.” I believe that was his first seizure, or stroke 
—the forerunner of his other succeeding iuflictions. Not very long after, 













‘But what was ‘buster? This was still a mystery. I bate wars, 
whether they are for 54° 40 or anything else. 
over my dictionary for a French equivalent for buster. But I could not suc- 
ceed, and had at last to tell the young man, in my own broken French, that it 
meant much the same thing as a ‘ good fellow,’ being on a par with that 
graphic and justly celebrated saying: ‘ how d’ye do, hoss? This pacified 
him ina degree. But there is still, | think, some lurking ill-feeling be- 
tween the parties. I will be obliged to you to give me, if you can, the pre- 
cise equivalent for our word ‘ buster.’ ” 








LORD PALMERSTON IN PARIS. Be 
Lord Palmerston has made his triumphant entry into Paris in a post- 
chaise, and has not been stoned. No emeute welcomed him. The Pari- 


eufs de Paques than of the Anglo-French hostility or alliance; and not 
even a penman indited a diatribe on the occasion of his Lordship’s advent. 

As to the circles of what are called Ja société, Lord Palmerston was as 
welcome there as the flowers ef the month to come. And as to his being 
an object of aversion or jealously, one might as well have imagined that a 


sequence of his ability and luck, as that the name and presence of a suc- 


in the breasts of those with whom he had politically dealt. , 
And after all, how small and insignificant are the causes of grudge which 





Now, it an English prima dona would wish to know the value of her ancle 
in London, compared with Jeny Lind’s ancle in Berlin,—we advise her to 
sprain it, and she cannot fail to arrive at a computation. 


The Exhibitions.—St Paul’s Cathedral was not so well attended on Easter 
Monday. A penny showman, who was exhibiting ‘* Mother Goose” oppo- 
site, took away nearly all the custom. 


Three foreigners who wished to see the monument to Shakspeare, applied 
for admission at Westminster Abbey. The intelligent verger told them 
‘‘ he had never heard of such a thing, but possibly they mightsee it at Mad- 
ame Tussaud’s Exhibition.” 


A Sure Capture.—We recommend the following plan to Louis Philippe 
as an infallible one for taking Abd-el-Kader. 


the hands of Levy. If that iliustrious sheriff's officer does not capture Abd- 
e]-Kader the very day it falls due, we will pay the amount of costs our- 
selves. 





The Victories of the Indian Army. 


To the Editor of Bell’s Life.—Glorious Bell of all Bells! would it not | 


be a fitting testimonial to the gallant army who have sogioriously achieved 
the victories of Sobraon and the Sutlej, of Alliwal and of Moodkee, to order 
a general holiday for all classes, with thanksgiving in our churches and 
chapels, for these memorable events—-so that we may have some claim to 
the title, by which we were once known, as Merrie England? ‘Trusting 
to your powerful advocacy of the interests of the working classes, to whom 
this would be a real boon, I would suggest that in giving publicity to this 
desire, you will establish a much more hearty thanksgiving than the mere 
addition of a long prayer to our now too lengthy service of a Sunday morn- 
ing.—I am, sir, yours, &c., 
19th April, 1846. **©A WorkKING Man.” 

The working man and men of all degrees have our most hearty assent. 

—Enpiror.] 





A MAGNIFICENT ORNAMENT. 
The great sacristy of the Cathedral of Toledo contains some good paint- 


ings, particularly the ceiling by Giordano—a modern tomb of the late arch- | 


bishop, Cardinal of Bourbon, and a series of narrow doors, within which 
are recesses. 
Virgin of the Sagrario ; in four others are preserved magnificent ornaments 
of silver, representing emblematically the four quarters of the globe. Each 
quarter is personified by a figure invested with the attributes which charac- 
terise the region she represents, seated on a large silver globe, on the front 
of which is traced the quarter represented. The globe is supported by fi- 
gures of animals. Inthe last of these recesses is seen the sword of Alonzo 
the Sixth, who won Toledo from the Moors. It issmall, and unornament- 
ed, except by a hilt of embossed silver, on which the arms are repeated four 
times. 

In the smaller sacristy within, are several good pictures, but not so re- 
markable as to prevent their being eclipsed by the splendid robe of the vir- 


gin of the neighboring Sagrario, here exhibited, extended flat ona semicir- | 


cular board, such being the form of the garment. No one knows the value 
of thistreasure. During the Peninsular war, the archbishop,in order to 
spare the French generals too great a temptation, conveyed it, together with 
whatever else deserved the precaution, to Cadiz. 
entirely with pearls, on a tissue of silver; but none of the silver is visible 
without separating the pearls, diamonds, &c. with the fingers. 


the best specimens. Some are enormous. 
and other stones are admitted in the upper part, to vary and enliven the 
effect of the different designs of the embroidery. In another case is extend- 


ed the front-piece, worn together with the robe, which is open in front. | 


The robe sits nearly in the fashion of a lady’s cloak, but perfectly stiff, and 
widening as it descends, so much as to make the figure assume the appear- 
ance of a triangle, of which the base js longer than the two other sides. The 
opening in front corresponds with the outline of the two sides, being wider 
below than above, although not in as great a degree. The opening is oc- 
cupied by the front-piece, which is much smaller than the robe, but still 
more valuable, being principally worked in brilliants. It contains also 
every variety of precious stones, introduced as their colours may happen to 
accore with the design. 

In addition to these is shown the dress of the Bambino, similar in mate- 
rials to the two others; but the pearls and diamonds more equally distribut- 
ed. But the marvel of this costume is the crown. This ornament adds to 
the splendour of its materials, the most exquisite and elaborate workman- 
ship. It would require hours to appreciate the labor and taste displayed in 
all its details. Marshal Soult, could he but see it, would order masses for 
the soul of the prelate who spared him such atemptation. The diamonds, 
especially those which compose a cross surmounting the centre, are of the 
purest water, and immense size. 

But in the midst of the dazzling and harmonious intricacy of this gem of 
all colours, there is a centre of attraction, which took my fancy more than 
the rest. Immediately under the centre ball (an immense spherical emer- 
ald, which supports the diamond cross) is a small bird suspended on a hook 
within the crown. All the parts of this bird are composed of white enamel, 
except the body, around which the wings, legs, neck, and head are attached, 
and which consists of a pearl of an oval form, about the size of a sparruw’s 

. The movement of the statue during a procession keeps the bird 
(hanging from its hook) in constant agitation, and produces the effect of a 
living bird enclosed in a cage of precious stones. 

A pair of bracelets, ing no less magnificence than the crown, but 
rather too heavy and bulky to be graceful, are ended in the same recess, 
and worn on the same occasions. It should not be forgotten, as a proof of 
the judgment shown in the choice of ornaments, which, as far as regards the 
front, consist principally of diamonds, that the complexion of the Virgin 
of the Sagrario ie more than dark—in fact, quite black. 

Wells’s Antiquities of Spain. 


Let his Majesty get the | 
Arab chief to accept a bill—the larger the sum the better ; and put it into | 


The first of these contains the crown and bracelets of the! 


- ‘ | 
It is embroid?red almost 


Most of the | 
larger pearls possess the irregular sort of beaten shape often observed in| 
Numbers of diamonds, rubies, | 


might exist in the breasts of the French King and people against England 
_and her Whig Foreign Minister, compared with the causes of obligation 
| and friendship. Lord Palmerston aided France, and, identified with France, 
| the liberal prospects of Europe most sensibly in three great questions, in 
| Belgium, in Italy, in Spain. These are now the bulwarks of French in 


| fluence, and the nucleus of Western resistance to Eastern absolutism. — | 


| Without English support, that is, without the zealous and able support of 
_a Minister like Lord Palmerston, Louis Phillippe could never have taken 
up the position which he has done in Europe, at least without a successful 
| war. Without English support, France must have either yielded to abso- 
lutist dictation, or have undergone the risk of war in resisting it. And even 
| success in that war brought its dangers to the throne of Louis Phillippe and 
to the prospects of his dynasty. 

What are the events of Syria, or the scratches which they inflicted on 
| the amour propre of France, comparec with the solid benefits conferred by 
| the alliance and support of the English Liberals to that country? Abso- 
| lutely nothing; specks, that would disappear in history, if contemporary 
| politicians had not magnified them for party purposes. If Lord Palmers- 
ton was the agent in inflicting the scratches, his, too, was the frank and 
cordial hand which held forth the benefits. 
| mindful a sovereign to forget the latter in the former. Lord Palmerston 
/and the Whigs were the friends of France and of the French King when 
there was risk and obloquy in being so, when Europe was hostile, when 
war was possible, and when an alliance to oppose Eastern Europe and war 
had need of activity and courage and address, in proposing and in uphold- 
ing it. * * * We are not, then, in the least surprised that Lord Pal- 
merston should receive a cordial welcome at the Tuileries, in the Palace, 
as well asin the capital of France. There is certainly no statesman in 
Europe who, in all his acts considered, more fully deserves that welcome ; 
and we are glad to see the French noble and generous enough to overlook 
trifles, and remember solid acts of friendship. Whatever political party in 
this country attains to power, its chiefs can entertain but the one policy to- 
wards France, that of the most cordial friendship. which the French them- 
selves will admit. London Examiner. 





Correspondence from Paris. 

The Duke of Guiche is decidedly unfortunate in his matrimonial negoti- 
ations; his second project has just fallen to the ground. A marriage was 
on the ¢apis between him and the only daughter of the wealthy General 
Ventura, celebrated in the military annals of Lahora, for having aided in dis- 
ciplining the Sikh army. By an impolitic step, however, on the part of 
the Duke, the project has miscarried. It is reported that he bluntly de- 
manded of the General what the marriage portion was likely to be, for the 
sacrifice he would make in marrying a person so much beneath him in rank. 
The reply was arupture on the part of the spirited parent; and the hand- 
some and highly leneaged Duke will mow probably look about for a wife in 
a more Christian quarter, having been twice unsuccessful among the Israel- 
ites, for General Ventura is said to be of Hebrew origin. 


Nicholas, not a brother,] visit to France is limited to Toulon, Marseilles, and 
Brest. It must be very tantalizing to the young Prince to be so near Paris 
without being able to visit it ; but his father’s orders are peremptory. 
How time modifies rancorous feelings. Had Lord Palmerston attempted 
some four years back to have visited France, he would have been at least 
hooted back to England ; now no one takes any interest about him, save 
those in the immediate circles in which he moves. His Lordship’s visit is 
deemed highly politic. Court Journal. 





Arrempt To Kini THE KING oF THE FrRENcH.—The following intelli- 
/ gence has been received from Folkestone, by means of the Electric Tele- 
graph About half-past five o’clock on Thursday, as the king was returning 
from his drive in the forest of Fontainbleau, a man seated upon the wall, 
fired at his Majesty. Providence preserved the King’s life. The Queen, 
Princess Adelaide, Duchess of Nemours, and the Prince and Princess of 
| Salerno, were in the carriage with the King. Three balls cut the fringes 
| of the Char-a-banc—no one was struck—a piece of the wadding was picked 
| up by the Queen. The assassin was immediately arrested; his name is 
| Leconate; he is an old General guardian of the forest of Fontainbleau.— 
| Journal des Debats, 17th ult. 


The Sikh Guns.—I wish you could see our captured guns; they are, 
| indeed, a noble sight. * I hope some of them will be sent to Engiand—they 

are well worth it. I rode into Ferozepore some days ago for the purpose 
of seeing them all together, and of taking a quieter look at them than | had 
had before. They are drawn up, and form a street several hundred yards 
long, upon entering the fort, and present a most formidable appearance. 
Thousands of people flock to see them daily, and are much astonished at 
their grotesque appearance. Many of them are very extraordinary, and look 
as if they had been designed and manufactured in the infernal regions— 
carved, cut, painted, and embossed all over, in the quaintest way imagina- 
ble. They are all brass, and of enormous metal, so that the 9 and 12 
pounders will carry as faras our 18’s and 24’s._ The Sikhs regard all their 
guns with great veneration—some of them indeed become so sacred, that 
they are worshipped as deities; but as our trophies, they are now again 
common brass. They are handsomely mounted on carriages fitted up with 
burnished steel, and look remarkably well. There is one huge monster 
in particular, the wheels of whose carriage are 10 feet high. The gun is 
very old, and having gone through all the Punjaub wars for the last 100 
years without a defeat, had received the name of **Futty Gung”—* Victo- 
rious in battle’—and was brought against us as a certain winner. They 
had covered him with mystic rings, chaplets of flowers, painted deities, 
and everything they could think of to make him acceptable to the god of 
war: but the pampered « Futty” had ran his career, and become “ unfaith- 
ful to his salt,” not, however, till the carnage beneath his wheels rivalled 
that of Juggernaut. The enemy fought and defended him most desperate- 
ly, and when the last man fell, and the yt was spiked (at a very critical 
period of the action), the circumstance was reported to the Commander- 
in-Chief, who almost flew out of his saddle with ecstacy. The men, de- 





And I[ also hate duels, and 
[ therefore, as I have already told you, spent full half an hour in looking | 


sians, restored to their natural and calm good sense, thought more of the | 


noble winner at Newmarket should be turned out of the Jockey Club in con- | 


cesstul and spirited statesman should excite any other feeling than respect | 


And Louis Phillippe is too | 


The intinerary of the Grand Duke Constantine’s [of Russia—a son of | 


she saw him sit down at his desk, take the manuscript in which he was en- 
gaged, and was lying there before him, roll it up, look on it for awhile with an 
expression which clearly spoke the feeling of his heart—thesad anticipation 
that his work was done—then lock it up in silence. I know not how [ have 
repeated the account ; but this I know, that I have seldom heard any thing 
_more touching than the narrative itself, ag recorded to me by one who was 
| the loving and sympathising eye-witness of the scene. 
| Rev. F. French’s Scotland. 
| Madame Castellan.—Accounts from St. Petersburg state that Castellan 
has been indisposed, but only for a short time, although she grew visibly 
thinner. Her improvement as a singer has been immense—whether as re- 
gards facility of execution or depth of dramatic sentiment. At her depar- 
ture, the emperor made her a present of a magnificent brooch. 


Globe of the Moon.—Madame de Witt, of Hanover, has finished a globe 
| of the moon, on which she has been engaged for the last twenty-two years. 
It is a truly marvellous work of art, setting forth with minute particularity 
all the discoveries made in or on the moon up to the present time It is a 
millionth part of the size of the lunar planet, and, when lighted, repre- 
sents that luminary as it would appear through a powerful telescope. The 
German papers state that the Ruyal Astronomical Society of London has 
| purchased Madame de Witt’s wonderful globe. Literary Gazette. 


A French Blunder.—The Revue Britanique, in its last number, com- 
mits one of the richest blunders I have had the good fortune to laugh at for 
a long time. Ina life of Nelson, it describes the immortal hero’s prepara- 
| tions for the battle of Copenhagen; and says that, after those preparations 

were completed, he went in his gig with some of his captains to reconnoi- 
tre the Danish fleet, adding an explanatory foot-note tothe effect that the 
aforesaid gig was—*‘ a sort of cabriolet !” 
Correspondent of the Literary Gazette. 
| Diseovery of a Cave at Gibraltar.—A few weeks ago, the chief-justice 
of Gibraltar had some workmen employed at his houce ; and whilst one of 
them was digging near the dining-room window, he perceived an opening, 
which he found was very deep. He, with some others, and the chief- 
justice himself, ventured down this aperture, and, after descending about 
40 feet almost perpendicularly, they came to a very narrow passage, which 
led to a most beautiful cave ; stalactites hanging about as white as snow, 
and of various forms—some like cauliflowers. Inthe midst of all this was 
a human skeleton, sticking fast to the rock, and the bones of a dog beside it, 
both having become petrified. The chief-justice’s house (which is an old 
one) is built immediately over the cave. I walked out on the 4th instant 
to examine the bones. It is quite melancholy to see the skull; the water 
has dropped on the lower ja-v till it has run down and hardened, giving it 
the appearance of abeard. Some parts are quite petrified. The scalp still 
remains, and the veins on the left side are very distinct. It is just like stone, 
and is chipped here and there, so that the bone of the skull appears through 
very white, in some places like ivory. The nose, likewise, has not quite 
decayed, and the remaining parts are also stone. The bones of the right 
| hand were fastened to the right side of the head, so that the poor creature 
| has the appearance of having lain down and died, very probably of starva- 
| tion, with his hand under his head, which is half turned round, as if he or 
she had been looking up. The entire set of teeth were beautifully perfect, 
but the front ones of the lower jaw dropped out when it was moved. There 
is some of the back-bone, arm-bones, leg, ribs, and thigh ; in fact, I believe 
they have them all complete. The bones of the dog lay beside the human 
bones. Literary Gazette. 


The Eclipse —We yesterday (25th April) announced a splendid eclipse 
of the sun, which was advertised to come off in this city at 9 o’clock, 4 
minutes, 12.9 seconds, by which all the world, and our bull-dog, were to be 
enchanted. We were, on Friday night, in a state of great excitement upon 
the subject. Next to the performances of Blitz, and the vote on the ‘* no- 
tice,” we look upon an eclipse asa matter of transcendent interest. We re- 
solved to be prepared for a full report this morning, and consequently kept 
an accurate journal. Here it is: 

Friday night, April 24, half-past 10.—Finished the Mexican news, and 
started home—met a crowd with music, from the Fourth Ward—was carri- 
ed away to parts unknown. 

_12 c’clock.—Home—remembered the eclipse—broke a window to get 
pieces of glass—upset an astral lamp, and burnt our fingers in trying to 
smoke them—perseverance conquers all things—got a candle from th 
kitchen, and succeeded in getting the glass and our hands both well 
blacked. 

April 25th, 8 o’clock, A. M.—Found ourselves in bed—cloudy morning 
—terrible head-ache—boots badly blacked—cut chin in shaving—kicked 
‘up a row generally. Breakfast, however, was tolerable, and good humor 
| partially restored. 
| 9 o’clock.—Raining like fury—some one stole owr cotton umbrella—never 

mind—sacrifice everything for science—wrapped the pieces of glass in an 
| old newspaper—4 minutes 129 seconds to spare—started for the dog— 
found him fighting for a bone, and spectacles broke—no use—took out the 
| smoked glass, and looked fur the sun—saw the clouds, felt the rain, and 
| mistook a little negro boy in an upper window for the-man-in-the-moon 

his was a pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. Drenched to the skin 
_—about to give up in despair, when we were gratified to learn, from the 
| gentleman who fixed Good Friday a week in advance, that the Eclipse had 
been postponed on account of the weather. So we have a chance yet. 
N. O. Delta. 

Flouncing.—In Guernse, when a young man offers himself to a lady 
and is accepted, the parents of the parties give what is termed a flouncing ; 
that is, they invite their friends to a feast, where the young lady is led round 
the room by her future father-in-law ; there is then an exchange of rings 
and some articles of plate, according to the rank of the parties. After this, 
it is horrid for the damsel to be seen walking with any other male person, 
and the youth must scarcely glance at anything feminine. In this way they 
court for years. After this ceremony, if the gentleman alters his mind, 
the lady can claim half his property; and ifthe fickle lass should repent, 
the gentleman can demand half of hers. London Court Journal. 


Sneczing. Mal-apropos.—The following laughable incident is related 
in a New York paper :—** Inthe new melo-drama, recently got up at the 
Chatham Theatre, a famous robber is taken and beheaded, and his head is 
exhibited to the audience by being placed on a table in the centre of the 
stage. To accomplish this to the life, the robber’s body is fixed to the ta- 
ble, and his neck is fitted to a hole in the centre of the leaf, so that to the 
audience it looks precisely as though the man’s head had been cut off, and 
stood up in a pool of itsown blood upon the table. On the fifth night of 
the exhibition, a wag got into the third tier of the stage boxes, and by some 
unexplained manceuvre, managed to blow a lot of scotch snuff over the 
stage, just at the time the head was being placed on the table. As soon as 
the snuff had begun to settle down, the head commenced sneezing to the 
no small amusement of the audience, and as the sneezing could not be stop- 
ed, the curtain fell amidst roars of laughter and confusion. 


Mr. Walter Scott Lockhart, son of Mr. J. G. Lockhart, and grandson 
of Sir Walter Scott, has been gazetted to a cornetcy in the 16th Lancers, 
the regiment which contributed so much to our success in the recent glo- 
rious victory of Aliwal. 

It is said that Colonel Gough, nephew of the Commander-in-Chief, ré- 
ceived no less than six balls in the late action, but remained notwithsiand- 
jng in the field. 

The Count D’Orsay returned to town (London), on Tuesday, from Tur- 
ville Park, where he had been ona visit since Saturday last to the Lord 
Chancellor and Lady Lyndhurst. Court Joura 
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‘ Lord Abercorn used to call frequently upon Pemberton, who kept in 
Meredith’s staircase, and took great pleasure in making as much noise as 
possmle in coming down stairs. Meredith, one day, ran out, and seized 

im, declariag that he was the most troublesome fellow in the world, and 
that he believed that he ran ten times down the stairs for once going 
up 3 

“* Major Hanger went to buy a horse of a person who had been commit- 
ted for highway robbery, but, the man having eyed him attentively, said: 


‘He will not suit you, sir, I never could get him to come near a car- 
riage.’” 








NAPOLEON AND HIS MARSHALS.* 

Tue Man again, of whom more has already been written, we believe, 
than of any other human being, and of whom more remains to be, that is, 
will be, written, we imagine, than has yet appeared. It is not wonderful. 
Whatever opinion admirers or defamers may form of his moral character, 
his career, from the beginning to the close, was the most extraordinary, the 
most unexpected, the most thoroughly startling, whether considered in its 
parts or as a whole, that has ever passed before the eyes of the world. 

i» Alexander’s career was undoubtedly magnificent. It was a great enter- 
prise, conducted with constant splendor and success, not only to the over- 





throw of ancient empires supported by immense wealth and powerful ar- 
mies, but into distant countries, “ barbaric born,” of which only vague re- 
ports had come to the ears of civilized nations. From the valley of the | 
Nile to Babylon, Persia and the Indus, his course was one series of memo- 
rable triumphs ; and to have always conquered is sufficient to give any | 
military chieftain an undying name. Besides his great conquests, more- | 





over, he gave evidences of a mind at once regal and statesmanlike; his | 
views of government were capacious, his plans for the building of cities and 
the establishment of empire and commerce far-reaching and noble. Had 
he lived, it is probable that not one half of his reputation would have rested | 
on his achievements in arms 
Hanaibal was the second great leader of antiquity, and was unquestion- 
ably a genius of the highest order. His native genius, indeed, was proba- 
bly far superior to that of Alexander. The conqueror of Persia conduct- 
ed his expeditions mainly against half-barbarous nations; the indomitable 
Carthaginian was to wage war with a civilized people, andthe most expe- 
rienced military power in the world. Alexander, again, invaded large and 
open countries, from which, if repulsed, it would have been easy to draw 
his armies aside into neighboring territories possessing small means of re- 
sistance ; but Hannibal led his swarthy legions to the summits of the Alps 
and aurled them down into the bosom of a narrow and crowded peninsula, | 
Where every second man was a warrior, and from which there was no draw- | 
ing back except with victory. This achievement of scaling so vast a chain 
of mountains with an armed host was superior to all others of the kind, 
including Napoleon’s boasted passage, insomuch as it was the first, the ori- | 
ginal, leaving the rest to be ina measure but imitations This terrible des- 
cent into [taly, with the victories and the reverses which followed—equally | 
mighty but equally honorable to his military fame, if we except his strange 
negligence in not marching direct upon Rome after the battle of Canne— | 
all consummated by a close of life magaanimous as unfortunate, conspire to 
make his career among the most remarkable on record. 
Julius Cesar, as a character, was superior to both the former. There 
Was no one point in his life quite so imposing or startling, as those which 
make up the thrilling history of Alexander and Hannibal; but there was 
an accomplished greatness about him which neither of them possessed. He 
was of a race prolific in masterly talent, of an age adorned with the high- 
est attainments of the intellect. The resources of arms they had learned in 
ceuturies of warfare ; the august beauties of Jaw were native with them- 
selves; thesplendors of arts and letters they had lavishly adopted. They 
had subdued the various provinces of Italy, destroyed Carthage, conquered 
Greece, overrun all the states and kingdoms inthe East, which Alexander 
overran before them, and were now invading the vast nations among the | 
forests of Gaul and Germany. Of that race, and in such an age, Cesar was 
undoubtedly the greatest production. The proof of his greatness lay with | 
him, as with all who are great, in his ability to do whatever he planned or 
aspired to, There is, in fact, no other evidence that a man is great. For 
itis a very false idea that genius is always greatness. The latter, in its 
br jest comprehension, must include the former under some shape, but 
this Coes not of necessity fill the latter. It argues necessarily the posses- 
Sion of some extraordinary quality or qualities ; but these may exist in erra- 
tic minds, and their possessors often accomplish memorable things rather 
as matters of chance than as difficult efforts, marked out at a distance, yet 
broadly conceived, and overtaken and executed with the fullness of sus- | 
tained purpose. ‘To have many large qualities, loftily balanced—and those 
not only of mind but of character—to estimate himself never by what he 
has done, but by what he can do; to regard the objects in view, however | 
‘ast, a3 ho greater than many others, and asa part only of what is to be ac- | 
complished ; to recognize them as already effected because resolved upon, 
remaining unelated in the time of triumph because it was expected—in a | 
word, to be always master of himself to the measure of achievement, yet 
never show achievement to be the measure of his capacity—this, ina man, | 
and this alone, is the highest greatness. j | 
lt vras to this order of men Cwesar belonged. This is not saying that he | 
! 
| 


was able to do anything which could be done by any other man—for it is a 
part of the greatness of which we have spoken, that it sees clearly what 
does, and what does not, lie in its capacity to accomplish. Whatever Ca- 
sar undertook to do, Cesar did; and he showed ability to triumph on many 
fields which he scarcely entered. He was not unwise enough (like Cicero) 
to attempt the heights of poetry—for which he prebably had no faculty; but 
he displayed evidences of consummate power in such various spheres, that | 
some have thought him to have been only a man of general talent than of 
genius, when in fact it was the rare exhibition of genius covering many 
fields at once. That he was a finished writer of prose, is amply testified 
by his *Commentaries,” where the native directness and simplicity of style, | 
joined with masterly ease and strength, have made them a model for all 
suvsequent Cuinposition of the kind — It is not difficult, indeed, to conclude 
from them, that he would have been a master in any species of writing to 
which he might have turned his attention. In history, we imagine, he 
would have been especially eminent, possessing much of Tacitus’ brevity 
and terseness, with much of Levy’s breadth of brush and vividness of color- 
ing, while in a clear understanding of matters of government, so necessary 
to the pertection of history, he woald have been superior to b th. Whe- 
ther he might have placed his name with Cicero’s in philosophy, We cannot 
judge, though he had anquestionably far more sense and judgment—ao sinall 
rejuisites for such works ; and it is conceded by all who have studied him 
and his times, that in oratory he would have equalled if not excelled the 
great Roman declaimer, had he pressed into that field with the skill and the 
vigor which he carried into his campaigns and battle-ficlds, and ambitious 
schemes of power. But, as with Napoleon, war and empire had more at- 
tractions for his strong energies, and it is there we see the chief exhibitions 
oi theman. Beyond question he was among the five or six first military 
characters of all nations. He planned his campaigns with a far-reaching 
foresight, and conducted them with infinitely more science than any gene- 
ral before him had exhibited. He fought seven times as many pitched bat- | 
tles as any leader of antiquity,and more than any modern commander ex- 
cept Napoleon ; his eagles were never vanquished; and the range of his 
conquests nearly doubled the extent of the Roman Empire. In civil mat- 
ters, among the responsibilities and perils of government, there is evidence 
enough that he showed equal capacities. He was born both to conquer and 
to rule ; and had he been suffered to bear the full weight of empire and a 
crown, It would have rested as easily and naturally upon him as his iron hel- 
met. And then comes in the fitting manner of his death to make him “a 


mark for history!” Julius Cesar was amongst the greatest men whom Rome 
and the world have ever produced. 


In modern times the most striking career was that of Cromwell. Rising 
from low origin, in as stormy a period as ever upturned the elements of a 
strong-tminded people from the bottom, his iron will, his energy, his stern 
military capacities, his amazing sense and sagacity in all civil affairs and— 
extraordinary gift at piercing the characters and the motives of men, enabled 
him to ascend rapidly to the command of the army, lead his nasal psalm- 
singing Rvundheads to constant victory, overturn the throne, behead a'| 
King, seize the reins of revolution into his hands of steel, assume fearless- 
ly the immense responsiblities of government, and manage the interests of 
his country, both at home and abroad, with an easy skill and vigor to which | 
there has been no parallel, before or since, in any English ruler. What. 
Was more remarkable than all—he died in his bed. Other characters, too, | 
of inodera ages—Marlborough, Turrenne, Condé, Frederick of Prussia, the | 
‘‘ Mad Swede,” Spinola, and the ‘“ Great Captain” of Spain, ran a brilliant 
Course, and exhibited eminent abilities—al! of them in war, and one or two 
in matters of State. Nor is it possible in any such enumeration, to pass by 
him who carried us safely through the protracted, painful, and most des- 
perate straggle of our Revolution, and afterwards through the more peril- 
ous period of civil weakness, discord and universal despondency. Though 
the armies brought into the contest were at no time very large, so that com- 
pared with the terrible battles fought in European wars, our separate en- 


war, should suddenly, and unexpectedly to himself—for he never could 


_the country on a new and broader basis—that such a man should have done 
all this, besides conquering on a hundred battle-fields, is the most surpris- 
ing exhibition, we think, yet to be found in history. For everything alike 


| He was rapidly outwitiing or coercing them all; and had not England, for 


the greatest since that of the Cesars. The history of the life and character 


| quick philosophy to discern the causes that produced great results, and a 
, power of description on occasions of ** pith and moment,” in scenes of swift 
and thrilling action, that we do not remember to have seen surpassed by any 


_tism, it may be the very magnitude of the social evils under which those 


‘the masses, yet recognizing what so many republican writers zealously over- 


| torm. It is to read the history of the old nations with other eyes than those 


| no field on which writers of this country could gain so striking a reputa- 
‘tion, as by re-writing the annals of Europe, more especially those of feu- 


ropean mind, 


| history are derived from the most prejudiced sources, It is quite time that 


to be an impassioned man, but eminently disposed to justice—though it 


Then Holland, Spain, and England came into the alliance—forcing an in- 





gagements were of small account, yet the conduct of Washington throughout, 
with such inadequate means, and forces so divided over a vast country, with 





the extraordimary energy fand judgment displayed in many particular situ- 
ations of hazard and difficulty, declare Simtee have Hate ps et J Cae 
pacities of the highest order. Then how large was his wisdom! How 
great his virtues! The latter part of his life, as a statesman and ruler, was 
more glorious to him than even his fortitude and his battles ;—his re‘ection 
of sovereignty more memorable than any other man’s successful usurpation. 
The moral greatness of Washington has never been surpassed, Has it ever 
had a parallel ? 

But what career among all these of which we have spoken was like Na- 
poleon’s? Brilliant they were, impressive, and history can never forget 
them. Some of them produced effects of the most enduring nature upon 
the destinies of mankind. But we feel assured, that men will always turn 
away from them with astonishment—the more startling and profound as 
they are farther removed in time—to the suddenness and the power, with 
which a planet of a new order, rising from the bosom of the revelution, 
blazed up the zenith—traversing the heavens for years, from point to point, 
with a rapid and burning course, whose direction noone could fore- 
tell—brightened and darkened with the most amazing alternations, yet fir- 
ing everywhere the tempest through which it went—and kindling at last 
the waste of ocean where it fell with a mighty light, which no solitary place 
among the seas ever knew before, and from which, for years again, the 
whole world was unable to withdraw its gaze. 

For ourselves, we have always felt that the true life of Napoleon remains 
to be written. His historians have been too much taken up with his genius 
and achievements in war, and have not enough considered his equally as- 
tonishing capacities for all other departments of government. That a young 
man, scarce thirty years of age, of a mere military education, and spending 
all his life up to that time in military practice and the active operations of 


have foreseen it—take upon him the burden of an empire, and manage all 
its vast interests at home and abroad with such consummate ease and abi- 
lity, as if ** tothe manner born”—restore its finance, regulate its commerce, 
reform its laws, create a constitution, project and carry through internal 
improvements on the grandest scale, and establish the foreiga relations of 


Napoleon seemed to have the eagle’s gaze. There can be no question that 
no monarch ever surpassed him in political sagacity. His eye was fixed at 
once upon every part of Christendom and barbaric Asia, There were many 
keen-sighted diplomatists around him to give him counsel—but he saw far- 
ther than any of them—farther in fact than any diplomatist of Europe.— 


that very reason violated her own treaty of Amiens, he would in a few years 
have consolidated his influence over all that north of Earope which she 
succeeded in banding against him, and would have made the French Empire 


of Napoleon is yet to be written. 

Mr. Headley is in very many respects—we think he might become in 
nearly all—fitted to be the writer of that history. He has a rapid, clear, 
and vigorous style, much skill in delineating and dissecting character, a 


writer. He possesses the still greater requisite of thoroughly knowing his 
subject. He feels what Napoleon was, and what the men were he gather- 
ed around him. He feels, too, what was the nature of that period in which 
the great Corsican rose, conquered and reigned. He knows that if no or- 
dinary times could produce such a man, no ordinary man was needed to 
rule such times; that if the struggles freedom of often end in despo- 


struggles commenced that made a second despotism necessary. He is aware, 
in brief, that while all historians should know that no important events are 
without their adequate causes—usually inevitable if not lying in reason— 
individual or national prejudice, in the old world especially, has falsified 
one-half of the history ever written, by refusing to see any connection be- 
tween them, looking at mighty events in times of revolution entirely by 
themselves, as some monstrous birth—a kind of moral mushrooms, born, 
no one knows how, of night and unwholesome dews. One might better be 
a fatalist than such a historian. Mr. Headley isan American, and writes 
with what ought to be the true American spirit, sympathizing always with 


look, that intellect and attainments must bear the rule. And we cannot for- 
bear remarking here, that American writers have a great mission to per- 


which have hitherto read it for usand the world, Our vision, made keen\by 
a new experience, gazing through a new light, informed by new modes of 
thought and feeling, cannot fail of seeing things in the past ages very dif- 
ferently from the way in which they have usually been seen. We know of 


dal England. Rightly written, they would be a new revelation to the Eu- 


[t is at least necessary that we should not take the word only of English 
historians respecting the character and conductoftheirenemies. Yet this, 
to our disgrace, is what we have done. Speaking the same language, we 
naturally see for the most part, and earliest in life, their representations of 
Continental affairs, so that nearly all our fixed impressions of European 


a different state of things should exist, and this is one of the chief causes 
of our gratification at the appearance of the present volume. ‘There was 
danger, indeed, that the author, in meeting the English, should too exclu- 
sively adopt the extremes of French partiality. But we do not think he can 
be acc used of this. All Mr. Headley’s writings that we have seen show him 


may be said with truth, that an impassioned writer will with difficulty al- 
ways be entirely just. We can, however, the more safely confide in his ac- 
count of Napoleon, because, as he himself frankly states he had formed and 
published avery diflerent opinion of the man; but on making wider and 
deeper researches, he was compelled to change it in very many important 
points. 

What is yet more conclusive, the reader will find in all the most ‘ criti- 
cal instances,” the disputed passages of Napoleon’s life, he has fortified 
his defence only by the admissions of the English themselves. A most 
remarkable instance relates to the treaty of Amiens. We will quote 
a few passages upon this point, as it is made one of the principal grounds 
for assailing Bonaparte for ** unbounded ambition,” disdainfulness ot the 
peace of mankind. For, as Mr. Headley remarks, ‘‘ the first great barrier ; 
in the way of rendering him justice is the conviction,severywhere enter- 
tained, that he alone, or chiefly, is chargeable with those desolating wars | 
that covered the continent with slain armies.” The frst question is, how | 





' 
did those wars begin? How came Napoleon first to be involved in those 
tremendous struggles ? | 

The original cause of hostility t» France—deadly and enduring—was, ' 
as Mr. Headley states, the alarming rise of her repablic, in the midst of. 
Feudal Europe. 

‘* It is impossible for one who has not travelled amid the monarchies of ; 
Europe, and witnessed their nervous fear of republican princi ples, and their 
fixed determination,at Whatever sacrifice of justice, human rights, and human 
lite, to maintain their oppressive forms of government, to appreciate at all | 
the position of France at the time of the revolution. The balance of po- | 
litical power had been their great object of anxiety, and all the watchful- | 
ness directed against the encroachments of one state on another ; and no | 
one can imagine the utter consternation with which Europe saw a mighty . 
republic suddenly rise in her midst. The balance of power was forgotten | 
in the anxiety for self preservation, The sound of the falling throne of the | 
Bourbons rolled like a sudden earthquake under the iron and century-bound - 


framework of despotism, till everything heaved and rocked on its ancient 
foundation.” 


This republic the monarchical governments around determined to crush 


before her strength was consolidated. Austria and Prussia took up arms, 
avowing their purpose to aid the Bourbon whom France had repudiated. 


dependent people to arrange their government in a manner against their 
will. Who, then, is to blame for the terrible train of evils that followed, 
but the Allied Powers? ‘ Bonaparte was yet @ boy,” says Mr. Headley, 
‘“‘ when this infamous war was strewing the banks of the Rhine with slain 
armies.” Finally, the ** poor, proud charity boy of the military school at 
Brienne,” became a lean, pale-faced, slightly-formed young officer of artil- 
lery, with a quick, gray eye, and acalm forehead. He was employed, with 
many others of like grade, in defending France. We have never been able 
to understand why he was selected for the most important of all the posts at 
that time—to head the armies of Italy. He had done nothing especial. He 
was twenty-seven years old, had trained some cannon successfully at Toulon, 
and put down a revolt of the sections at Paris. Barras, who procured his 
appointment, must have had some singular presentiment of his greatness. 
However, he was sent ; and the mighty genius cf the man was soon appar- 
ent. He found the forces in Italy less than forty thousand men, “ badl 

provisioned, worse paid, ra and murmuring ;” yet with this force, suc 

was his energy and skill, and the confidence he inspired, he destroyed four 
separate armies, each fully as large as his own, achieving one of the most 
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remarkable campaigns on record. Those armies were Austrian, and this 





seagrass a seesanes ananassae 

fierce conflict, the foundation of Bonaparte’s fame, was against those who 
had assailed his country. The next year, by direction of his government, 
he subjugated Lombardy, and forced Austria to sign a treaty of peace. Thus 
many of the most terrific battles he ever fought—at Lodi, Arcola,Montenotte, 
Rivoli, Castiglione, which took place at that period—were a part of a de- 
fensive war carried on under the orders of his government. 

wee pT returned to Paris, as the preserver of France Weary of inac- 
tion and of the wretched Directory, he proposed the expedition into Egypt. 
By itself, this enterprise cannot be defended. It was aggressive and unjust ; 
but what had the other powers of Europe to say to it, except that they want- 
ed all the spoils of feeble nations to themselves. Russia, Austria, and Prus- 
sia had dismembered and stript poor Poland, and Eagland was covering the 
plains of India with her swarthy dead in a series of conquests as iniquitous 
as any nation has ever perpetrated. Cruel ambition of Napoleon and of 
France !—Uadoubtedly, the violence of one nation does not justify the 
Golenee of another; but it were wise as well as modest for England to keep 
silence. 

Bonaparte absent, Austria thovght it a good time for crippling her old 
enemy, and recovering a part of her immense losses. Without scruple, 
she broke her treaty, and recommenced direct hostilities. Napoleon was 
two thousand miles distant, under the shadow of the Pyramids. 

‘* Hearing that the republic was everywhere defeated, and Italy wrested 
from its grasp, he immediately set sail for France, and escaping the English 
fleet in a most miraculous manner, protected by ‘* his star,” reached France 
in October. By November he had overthrown the inefficient Directory, 
and been proclaimed First Consul with all the attributes, but none of the 
titles, of king. He immediately commenced negotiations with the allied 
powers, while at the same time he brought his vast energies to bear on the 
internal state of France. Credit was to be restored, money raised, the army 
supplied, war in Vendee suppressed, a constitution given to France. By 
his superhuman exertions and all-pervading genius, he accomplished all 
this, and by next spring was ready to offer Europe peace or war.” 

It is unquestionable that he desired peace. ‘ He had acquired sufficient 
glory,” says Mr. Headley, ‘‘ as a military leader, and he now wished to re- 
suscitate France, and become great as a civil ruler.” He wrote two letters 
—one to the king of England, the other to the emperor of Germany—filled 
with the most frank and manly sentiments. Thus to England :—‘‘ Must 
the war, Sire, which for the last eight years has devastated the four quar- 
ters of the world, be eternal? Are there no means of coming to an under- 
standing? How can two of the most enlightened nations of Europe, strong- 
er already and more powerful than their safety or their independence re- 
quires, sacrifice to ideas of vain-glory the well-being of commerce, inter- 
nal prosperity, and the peace of families? How is it they do not feel peace 
to be the first of necessities as the first of glories?” But the crooked- 
souled diplomatists of the monarchies around him could not understand the 
First Consul’s frank, straight-forward way of negotiating. Their minds 
had become so awry among their own oblique labyrinthine paths of policy, 
they were afraid there was some deep deception under all this candor. 
** Austria was inclined to listen, and replied courteously’—as well she 
might. She had been beaten-tnough to be courteous. Pitt returned in- 
sults, and heaped accusations on Bonaparte and the Republic. ‘ The Eng- 
lish government must first see some fruits of repentance and amendment.” 
And what were the blessed tokens of ‘* repentance” the holiness of Eng- 
land wished to see ?—Thatthe Bourbons should be restored! Napoleon, 
in reply, showed clearly, that the enemies of France commenced aggres- 
sions—then asked :—‘* What would be thought of France, if in her pro- 
positions she insisted on the restoration of the dethroned Stuarts, before 
she would make peace?” Disconcerted, the English Minister acknow- 
ledged, that war was to be waged, not to reéstablish the Bourbon throne, 
but ‘* for the security of all governments.” That is, there could be no 
great republic in the midst of Europe! Bonaparte saw the struggle that 
lay before him ;—and never were the immense energies and amazing 
genius of the man more signally displayed than in the single half-year suc- 
ceeding. 

“ee * *” * 





Europe chose war. The gigantic mind that had wrought 
such prodigies in seven months in France, now turned its concentrated 
strength and wrath on the enemy. Massena had been sent to Genoa to 
furnish an example of heroism to latest posterity. Moreau, he dispatch- 
ed to Swabia, to render the Black Forest immortal by his victories of En- 
gen, Meskirch and Biberach, and send the Austrians ia consternation to 
their capital, while he himself, amid the confusion and wonderment of Eu- 
rope at his complicated movements, precipitated his enthusiastic troops 
down the Alps, and by one bold and successful stroke wrested Italy from 
the enemy, and forced the astonished and discomfitted sovereigns of Europe 
to an armistice of six months. Unexhausted by his unparalleled efforts, no 
sooner was the truce proclaimed than he plunged with the same sudden- 
ness, yet profound forethought with which he rushed into battle, into the 
distracted politics of Europe. By a skillful stroke of policy in offering 
Malta to Russia, at the moment it was certain to fall into the hands of Eng- 
land, he embroiled these two countries in a quarrel, while by promising 
Hanover to Russia, he bribed her to reject the coalition with England, and 
consent to an alliance with himself. At the same time he planned the 
league of the neutral powers against England—armed Denmark and Swe- 
den, and closed all the ports of the Continent against her, and prepared suc- 
cors for Egypt. While his deep sagacity was thus baffling the cabinet of 
England, involving her in a general war with Europe, and pressing to her 
lips the chalice she had just forced him to drink, he apparently devoted his 
entire energies to the internal state of France, and the building of public 
works. He created the Bank of France—built the credit of government 
on a firm basis—began the Codes, spanned the Alps with roads—sufficient 
monuments of themselves of his genius—and restored the complete supre- 
macy of the laws throughout the kingdom. All this he accomplished in 
six months, and at the close of the armistice was ready forwar. The glori- 
ous campaign of Hohenlinden followed, and Austria, frightened for her 


| throne, negotiated the peace of Luneville, giving the world time to recowec 
| its amazement and gaze more steadily on this mighty sphere that had shot 


so suddenly across the orbits of kings.” 


Europe began to regard the First Consul with some respect, and all par- 
ties were weary of so protracted and wasting a war. ‘* The Peace of Amiens 
was declared and the world was at rest.” What now was the ambitious 
violence of Napoleon that the treaty of Amiens should be ruptured ’ 
And how was it broken? And what power broke it? 


‘* Peace, which Bonaparte needed and wished for, being restored, he ap- 
plied his vast energies to the development of the resources of France, and 
to the building of stupendous public works. Commerce was revived—the 
laws administered with energy—order restored, and the blessings of peace 


: were fast healing up the wounds of war. Men were amazed at the untir- 
| ing energy, and the amazing plans of Bonaparte. His genius gave a new 


birth to the nation—developed new elements of strength and imparted an 


| impulse to her growth that threatened to outstrip the greatest of England. 


His ambition was to obtain colonial possessions, like those of England ; and 
if allowed to direct his vast energies in that direction, there was no doubt 
France would soon rival the British Empire in its provinces. England was 
at first fearful of the influence of the French Republic, but now a new 
cause of alarm seized her. It was evident that France was fast tending to- 
vards a monarchy. Bonaparte had been made First Consul for life, with 
the power to appoint his successor; and it required no seer to predict that 
his gigantic mind and dictatorial spirit, would not long brook any check 
from inferior authority. From the very superiority of his intellect, he 
inust merge everything into his majestic plans, and gradually acquire more 
and more control, till the placing of a crown on his head would be only the 
symbol of that supreme power which had long before passed into his hands. 
England, therefore, had no longer to fear the influence of a Republic, and 
hence fight tor the security of government in general. She had, however, 
another cause of anxiety—the too rapid growth of her ancient rival. She 
became alarmed at the strides with which France advanced under the guid- 
ing of Napoleon, and refused to carry out the terms of the solemn treaty she 
had herself signed.” 


It had been expressly stipulated that England should give up Egypt and 
Malta, France evacuate Naples,’Tarento and the Roman States. Bonaparte 
fulfilled his part of the treaty within two months; but ten months had now 
elapsed, and the English were still in Alexandria and Malta. Still, Na- 
poleon, anxious to preserve peace, made no complaint. At last, it was 
*« suddenly announced that the English government had ese ae her de- 
termination not to fulfill the stipulations she had herself made. The only 
pretext offered for this violation of a solemn contract, was her suspicions 
that France had designs on these places!” , boa? 5 

What could Bonaparte do, unless France should submit to the violation 
of a solemn treaty—a dishonor which England would be the last to endure ? 
The struggle opened again, and with a fury never before equalled. Massena 
swept the plains of Italy, and the ** sun of Austerlitz” rose over the victo- 
rious arms of the French. And for this third sanguinary war, its wide 
misery and terrific carnage, “ who is chargeable?” asks Mr. Headley. 
“* Not Napoleon—not France ;”—and he makes good the assertion by ap- 
pealing to the most bitterly partial of all the English historians. 


“ Mr. Alison, who certainly will not be accused of favoring too much the 
French view of the matter, nor too to load land with crime, is 


less compelled to hold the following remarkable language respect - 
Soe hie War . In coolly reviewing the circuinstuntes under which the con- 








_ was renewed, it is impossible to deny that the British government 
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ig purpose, Mr. Headley quotes afterwards, a passage from 

Still —-. wis Pav edbeves the larger portion of Bonaparte’s career 
from the charge of guilty ambition. 

é& ¢ Up to the peace of Tilsit,’ says Napier, ‘the wars of France were es- 
sentially defensive ; for the bloody contest that wasted the Continent so 
many years, was not a struggle for preéminence between ambitious powers 
—not a dispute for some accession of territory, nor for the political ascen- 
dency of one or the other nation, but a deadly conflict to determine whe- 
ther aristocracy or democracy should predominate—whether equality or 
PRIVILEGE should henceforth be the principle of European govern- 
ments,’ ”” 

“‘ But how much,” Mr. Headley asks, ** does this‘ up to the peace of Til- 
sit,’ embrace ?” 

‘+ First, All the first wars of the French Republic—the campaigns of 
1792,’93, 94, and ’95—and the carnage and wo that made up their history. 
Second, Eleven of the eighteen years of Bonaparte’s career—the cam- 
paigns of 1796, in Italy and Germany—the battle of Montenotte, Milesimo, 

0, Lodi, Arcola, Castiglione, and Rivoli—the campaigns of 1797, and 
the bloody battle-fields that marked their progress. It embraces the wars 
in Italy and Switzerland, while Bonparte was in Egypt ; the campaign of 
Marengo and its carnage ; the havoc around and in Genoa ; the slainthou- 
sands that strewed the Black Forest and the banks of the Danube where 
Moreau struggled so heroically ; the campaign of Hohenlinden and its 
losses. And yet this is but a fraction towhat remains. This period takes 
inalso the campaign of Austerlitz and its bloody battle, and the havoc the 
hand of war was making in Italy—the campaign of Jena, and the fierce 
conflicts that accompanied it; the campaign of Eylau, and the battles of 
Pultusk, Golymin, Heilsberg, crowned by the dreadful slaughter of Eylau ; 
the campaigns of Friedland and the Tilsit, and the slain armies they left 
on the plains of Europe.” 


We think Mr. Headley’s defence of Bonaparte on these points is perfectly 
conclusive. He afterwards adds, in the spirit of a just and moderate histo- 
rian,that he has not designed in this defence ‘* to prove that Napoleon al- 
ways acted justly, or from the most worthy motives; or that the Republic 
never did wrong ; but to reveal the principles which lay at the bottom of 
that protracted war which commenced with the Revolution, and ended only 
with the overthrow of Napoleon. It was first a war of despotism and 
monarchy against republicanism, and then a war of suspicion and jealousy 
and rivalry.” 

Not less striking and successful is Mr. Headley’s exposition of Napoleon's 
extraordinary geniusand character. The entire sketch—of which we are 
able to quote but a small part—occupies about sixty pages of the volume. 
We could wish it had been twice as long—but as it is, it forms by far the 
best essay we have ever seen upon his character and career. It is condens- 
ed and graphic, often elogquent—gives a more distinct idea of the man, and 
clears up many points which prejudiced writers have hitherto succeeded in 
misrepresenting or obscuring. 

Mr. Headley does not think, that Napoleon’s boyish actions at Brienne 
pre-shadowed, as some imagine, his future career—and that in ordinary 
times ** he would have figured in the world’s history only as a powerful 
writer or a brilliant orator.” He says, however, that with more talent than 
his playmates, he had more pride and passion ; and adds, “ his abrupt laconic 
style of speaking corresponded well with his impetuous temper, and evinc- 
ed at an early age the fron-like nature with which he was endowed.” His 
career began with quelling the revolt of the Sections. Barras selected him 
for this purpose ; the scene is eminently characteristic. 

“It was with unfeigned surprise that the Abbe Sieyes, Rewbel, Le- 
tourneur, Roger Ducos, and General Moulins, saw him introduced to them 
by Barras, as the commander he had chosen for the troops that were to de- 
fend the convention. Said General Moulins to him, ‘‘ You are aware that 
it is only by the powerful recommendation of citizen Barras, that we con- 
fide to you so important a post ?” “TI have not asked for it,” drily replied 
the young Lieutenant, “and if I accept it, it will be because, after a close 
examination, [am confident of success. I am different from other men; I 
never undertake anything I cannot carry through.” This sally caused the 
members of the Convention to bite their lips, for the implied sarcasm stung 
each inhis turn. ‘“ But do you know,” said Rewbel, “that this may be a 
very serious affair—that the sections ” «Very well,” fiercely inter- 
rupted the young Bonaparte, “ I will make a serious affair of it, and the sec- 
tions shall become tranquil.” Hehad seen Louis XVI. put on the red cap, 
and show himself from the palace of the Tuilleries to the mob, and unable 
to restrain his indignation at the sight, exclaimed to his companion Bou- 
rienne, “* What madness! he should have blown four or five hundred of 
them into the air, and the rest would have taken to their heels.” 

A scene of the same character is finely described in the sketch of Mar- 
shal Augereau—the third in the volume. 


** I have often imagined,”’ says Mr. Headley, “the first interview between 
the young Bonaparte, and the veteran generals of the army of Italy. There 
were Rampon, Massena and Augereau, crowned with laurels they had won 
on many a hard-fought field. Here was a young man sent to them as their 
commander -in-chief, only twenty-seven years of age. Pale, thin, with a 
stoop in his shoulders, his personal appearance indicated anything but the 
warrior. And what else had he to recommend him? He had directed some 
artillery successfully against Toulon, and quelled a mob in Paris, and that 
was all. He had no rank in civil matters—indeed, had scarcely been heard 
of—and now, a mere stripling, without experience, never having conduct- 
ed an army in his life; he appears before the two scarred generals, Massena 
and Augereau, both nearly forty years of age, as their commander-in-chief. 
When called to pay their visit to him, on his arrival, they were utterly 
amazed at the folly of the Directory. The war promised to be a mere farce. 
Young Bonaparte, whose quick eye detected the impression he had made 
on them, soon, by the firmness of his manner, and his vigor of thought, 
modified their feelings. At the Council of War, called to discuss the pro- 
per mode of commencing hostilities, Rampon volunteered a great deal 
of sage advice—recommended circumspection and prudence—and spoke of 
the experienced generals that were opposed to them. Bonaparte listened, 
full of impatience, till he was through; and then replied, in his impe- 
tuous manner, ‘ Permit me, gentlemen, with all due deference to your ex- 
cellent observations, to suggest some new ideas. The art of war, rest as- 
sured, is yet in its infancy. For many ages men have made war in a thea- 
trical and effeminate manner. Now is not the time for enemies mutually 
to appoint a place of combat, and advancing, with their hats in hand, say, 
‘ Gentlemen, will you have the goodness to fire. We must cut the enemy 
in pieces—precipitate ourselves, like a torrent, on their battalions—and 
grind them to powder ; that is, bring back war to its primitive state—fight 
as Alexander and Cesar did. Experienced generals conduct the troops op- 
posed to us! So much the better, so much the better! It is not 
their experience that will avail them against me. Mark my words, they 
will soon burn their books on tactics, and know whattodo. * * * The 
system I adopt, is favorable to the profession of arms ; every soldier becomes 
a hero ; for when men are launched forward with impetuosity, there is 
no time for reflection, and they will do wonders. Yes, gentlemen, the first 
onset of the Italian army will give birth to a new epoch in military affairs 
As for us,we must hurl ourselves on the foe like a thunderbolt, and 
smite like wt. Disconcerted by our tactics, and not daring to put them 
in execution, they will fly before us asthe shades of night before the up- 
rising sun.’ The manner and tone, in which this was said, and that elo- 
quence, too, which afterwards so frequently electrified the soldiers, took the 
old generals by surprise, and Augereau and Massena turned to each other 
with significant looks, and Rampon, after he had gone out, remarked, ‘ Here 
1s a man that will yet cut out work for government.” 


» The eloquence of Napoleon was remarkable. We donot think any mili- 
tary leader everequalled him in that respect. Some of the speeches of the 
ancient commanders, if correctly reported—as a few of them undoubtedly 
were—are very noble; and many moving addresses have been made to ar- 
mies in modern times, on occasions of near peril, and on the eve of battle. 
All military eloquence, moreover, which is at all effective, has necessarily 
two great elements of oratory—brevity and rapidity. There is no time for 
long harangues, when the soldiers spoken to can almost look into their foe- 
men’s eyes. But there was in Napoleon’s speech, at all times a directness 
and simplicity, a condensed energy, an abrupt rapidity and startling clear- 
ness—in short, acertain pointed, terse, impetuous and imperious decision, 
both of thought and expression, to which we have never seen a parallel in 
any speaker, whether of the senate, the bar, or the battle-field. Its force 
was manifest in the effect produced, which was overwhelming. This was 
aided by his consummate knowledge of character, of human nature. He 
never failed to excite, to subdue, to melt, to thrill, the soldiers whom he 
addressed: and he had equal influence over his officers, his cabinet, or the 
— of Paris. The same qualities were exhibited in his conversation, 

ispatches and diplomatic dealings. Asa public speaker treating of vari- 
ous subjects, he might have found it necessary to cultivate other qualities ; 
but had he entered that walk in life, he would unquestionably have become 
a great orator. The instances of the effect of his eloquence are numerous. 
Mr. Headley quotes one striking and brief enough to be re-quoted. 

** Soon after the battle of Castiglione, and just before the battle of Rivoli, 
he made an example of the 39th and 85th regiments of Vaubois Division, 
for having given way toa panic, and nearly lost him the battle. Arranging 
these two regiments in a circle, he addressed them in the following lan- 








guage :—‘ Soldiers, Iam di 


from positions, where a handful of brave men w have sto an army. 
Soldiers of the 39th and 85th, you are no longer French sol iers. Chief 
of the Staff, let it be written on their standards, ‘ They are no longer of 
the Army of Italy.’ ” 

“« Nothing could exceed the stunning effect with which these words fell 
on those brave men. They forgot their discipline and the order of their 
ranks, and bursting into grief, filled the air with their cries—and rushing 
from their ranks, crowded, with most beseeching looks and voices around 
their General, and begged to be saved from such a disgrace, saying, ‘ Lead 
us once more into battle, and see if we are not of the Army of Italy.’’’ 

We make room for a few more passages of rapid and skillful characteri- 
zation. 


‘One great secret of his success, is to be found in the union of two striking 
qualities of mind, which are usually opposed to each other. He possessed 
an imagination as ardent, and a mind as impetuous as the most chivalric 
warrior ; and yet a judgment as_ correct as the ablest tactician. His mind 
moved with the rapidity of lightning, and yet with the precision and steadi- 
ness of naked reason. He rushed to his final decision as if he overleaped 
all the intermediate space, and yet he embraced the entire ground, and ev- 
ery detail in his passage. In short, he could decide quick and correctly 
too. Hedid not possess these antagonist qualities in a moderate degree, 
but he was at the same time, the most rapid and the most correct of men in 
the formation of his plans. It was the union of these that gave Bonaparte 
such immense power over his adversaries. His plans were more skillfully 
and deeply laid than theirs, and yet perfected before theirs were begun. He 
broke up the counsels of other men, by the execution of his own. This 
power of thinking quick, and of thinking right, is the rarest exhibited in 
history. It gives the possessor of it all the advantage that thought has over 
impulse, and all the advantage, too, that impulse frequently has over 
thought, by the suddenness and unexpectedness of its movements. 

‘* His power of combination was unrivalled. The most extensive plans, 
involving the most complicated movements, were laid down with the clear- 
ness of a map in his mind ; whilst the certainty and precision with which 
they were all brought to bear on one great point, took the ablest generals in 
Europe by surprise. His mind seemed vast enough for the management of 
the globe, and not so much encircled every thing, as contained every thing. 
It was hard to tell whether he exhibited more skill in conducting a cam- 
paign, or in managing a single battle. With a power of generalization 
seldom equalled, his perceptive faculties, that let no detail escape him, were 
equally rare. 


As an illustration of this wonderful extent, certainty and precision of his 
combinations, we add here a graphic passage from asketch of Marshal Mac- 
donald. That vivid narration has already appeared in our pages, but the 
extract may be repeated inthis connection. The concentration, within a 
day and a half of each other, of such vast forces from distant parts of Europe, 
exhibits, to our mind, the most amazing instance on record of military skill 
and power in calculating and ordering the movements of armies. 

‘* The battle of Aspern had proved disastrous tothe French. The utmost 


Massena had stood under a tree while the boughs were crashing with can- 
non balls over head, and fought as never even he fought before. The brave 
Lannes had been mangled bya cannon shot, and died while the victorious 
guns of the enemy were still playing on his heroic, but flying column ; and 
the fragments of the magnificent army, that had in the morning moved from 
the banks of the Danube in all the confidence of victory, at nightfall were 
crowded and packed in the little island of Lobau. Rejecting the counsel of 


ments to come up. Nowhere does his exhaustless genius show itself more 
than in this critical period of his life. He revived the drooping spirits of 
his soldiers, by presents from his own hands, and visited in person the sick 
in the hospitals ; while the most gigantic plans at the same time, strung his 
vast energies to their utmost tension. 

‘* From the latter part of May to the 1st of July, he had remained cooped 
up in this little island, but not inactive. He had done everything that could 
be done on the spot, while orders had been sent to the different armies to 
hasten to his relief ; and never was there such an exhibition of the skill 
and promptitude with which orders had been issued and carried out. At 
two o’clock in the afternoon, the different armies from all quarters first be- 
gan to come in, and before the next night they hadallarrived. First 
with music and streatning bannere appe:red the columns of Bernadotte, 
hastening from the banks of the Elbe, carrying joy to the desponding hearts 
of Napoleon’s army. They had hardly reached the field before the stirring 
notes of the bugle, and the roll of drums in another quarter, announced the 
approach of Vandamme from the provinces ofthe Rhine. Wrede came next 
from the banks of the Lech, with his strong Bavarians, while the morning 
sun shown on Macdonald’s glorious troops, rushing down from Illyria and 
the Alpine summits, to save Bonaparte and the Empire. As the bold 
Scotchman reined his steed up beside Napoleon, and pointed back to his 
advancing columns, he little thought that two days after, the fate of Europe 
was to turn on his single will. Scarcely were his troops arrived at their 
appointed place, before the brave Marmont appeared with glittering bayo- 
nets and waving plumes, from the borders of Dalmatia. Like an exhaust- 
less stream, the magnificent armies kept pouring into that little isle ; while 
to crown the whole, Eugéne came up with his veterans from the plains of 
Hungary. In two days they had all assembled, and on the evening of the 
4th of July, Napoleon glanced with exultant eye over a hundred and eighty 
thousand warriors, crowded and packed into the small space of two miles 
and a half in breadth, and a mile and a half in length.” 


On the whole we cannot but agree with Mr. Headley, that, as a military 
leader, Napoleon has at least ‘‘ no superior in modern or ancient times.” It 
is preposterous to compare Wellington with him, and noone but a conceit- 
ed Englishman would doit. As Mr. Headley very justly remarks, and as 
no one can deny, Soult through the whole Peninsular war showed himself 
a match for the British Gene ral—** beat him oftener and longer,’ than he 
was beaten by him. ‘* Pitted against each other for years, they were so near- 


think of ** drawing a parallel between Soult and Napoleon?” Does it make 
Wellington Bona parte’s equal, that he did not /ose the battle of Waterloo ? 
He did not win that battle ; he was simply ‘* commander-in-chief when it 
was won.” He was fairly caught; if Blucher had not come up unexpect- 
edly, or it Grouchy had followed Blucher, where would Wellington have 
been? Napoleon would have annihilated him and the whole alliance. To 
jud ge of Bonaparte, asa leader of armies, we must look at him through the 
scenes of his life. 


Russia, and England, he, for a long time, waged a successful war against 
them all combined; and exhausted at last by his very victories, rather than 
by their conquest, he fell before superior numbers, which in a protracted 
contest, must always prevail. His first campaigns in Italy, and the cam- 


The first astonished the world, and fixed his fortune. In less than a year, 
he overthrew four of the finest armiesin Europe. With fifty-five thousand 
men, he had beaten more than two hundred thousand Austrians—taken 
prisoners nearly double the amount of his whole army, and killed half as 
many as the entire force he had at auy one time in the field 

“* The tactics he had adopted in this campaign, and which he never af- 
ter departed from, correspond singularly with the character of his mind. 
Instead of following up what was considered the scientific mode of conduct- 
ing a campaign and a battle, he fell back on his own genius, and made a 
system of his own, adapted to the circumstance in which he was placed. 
Instead of opposing wing to wing, centre tocentre, and column tocolumn, 
he rapidly concentrated his entire strength on separate portions in quick 
succession. Hurling his combined force now on one wing, and now another 
and now throwing it with the weight and terror of an avalanche onthe cen- 


communication and broke it to pieces.” 


And then what astonishing activity of miad and body. We cannot findthat 
all the biographies of greatness furnish a parallel. 


him to ease—and no success bounded his impetuous desires, Laboring 
with an intensity and rapidity that accomplished the work of days in hours, 
he nevertheless seemed crowded to the very limit of human capacity by the 
vast plans and endless projects that asked and received his attention. In 
the cabinet he astonished every one by his striking thoughts and indefati- 
gable industry. The forms and ceremonies of court could not keep his mind, 
hardly for an hour, from the labour which he seemedto covet. Heallowed 
himself usually but four or five hours rest, and during his campaigns, ex- 
hibited the same almost miraculous activity of mind. He would dictate to 
one set of secretaries all day, and after he had tired them out, call for a 
second, and keep them on the stretch all night, snatching but a brief re- 
pose during the whole time. His common practice was to rise at two in 
the morning, and dictate to his secretaries for two houres, then devote 
two hours more to thought alone, when he would take a warm bath and 
dress for the day. But in a pressure of business this division of labour and 
rest was scattered to the winds, and he would work all night. With his 
night gown wrapped around him, and a silk handkerchief tied about his 





| AP Re would walk backwards and forwards in his apdartment from dark 





cipline, nor valor, nor firmness. You have allowed yourselves to be chased | retary, in his impetuous manner, which required the highest exertion to 


efforts of Napoleon could not wring victory from the hands of the Austrians. | 


his officers, Bonaparte resolved to make a stand here, and wait for reinforce- | 


ly balanced, that there seems little to choose between them.” Yet who would | 


‘** He marched his victorious troops successively into almost every capital | 
of Europe. Meeting and overwhelming in turn the armies of Prussia, Austria, 


paign of Austerlitz, are, perhaps, the most glorious he ever conducted. | 


tre, he crushed each in its turn; or cutting the army in two, destroyed its , 


** No victory allured him into a moment’s repose—no luxuries tempted | 





to~-Caulincourt, or Dutée, oF D’Albe, ‘his chief sec- 


keep with; while Rustan, his faithful. Mameluke, whom he brought 
from ell was up also, bringing from time to time, a strong cup of coffee 
to refresh him. Sometimes at midnight, when all was still, this restless 
spirit would call out, ‘ Call D’Albe: let every one arise :” and thencom- 
menced working, allowing himself no intermission or repose till sunrise. 
He has been known to dictate to three secretaries at the same time, so rapid 
were the movements of his mind, and yet so_ perfectly under his control. 
He never deferred business for an hour, but did on the spot what then 
claimed his attention. Nothing but the most iton like constitution could 
have withstood these tremendous strains uponit. And, as if Nature had 
determined that nothing should be wanting to the full development of this 
wonderful man, as well as no resources withheld from his gigantic plans, 
she had endowed him with a power of endurance seldom equalled. It was 
not till the most intense and protracted mental and physical effort combined, 
that he gave intimations of being sensibleto fatigue. In his first campaign 
in Italy, though slender and apparently weak, he rode five horses to death 
in a few days, and for six days and nights, never took off his boots, or retired 
to his couch. * * * He spurred his panting steed through the scorch- 
ing sun beams of Africa, and forced his way on foot, with a birchen stick 
in his hand, over the icy path, as he fled from Moscow with the same firm 
presence. He would sleep in the palace of the Tulliries, or on the shore 
of the Danube with nought but his cloak about him, while the groans of the 
dying loaded the midnight air—with equal soundness. He was often on 
horseback eighteen hours a day, and yet wrought up to the intensest men- 
tal excitement all the while. Marching till — would array his 
troops by moonlight; and fighting all day, be hailed victor at night; and 
then, without rest, travel all the following night and day, and the next 
morning fight another battle, and be a second time victorious. He isoften 
spoke of as a mere child of fortune ; but whoever in this world will pos- 
sess such powers of mind, and use them with such skill and industry, and 
has a frame that will stand it, will always be a child of fortune.” 


One of the most preposterous assertions made about Napoleon, has been 
that he had no personal courage. His whole course of life seems to us to 
crush the charge into nothing. Mr. Headley notes it, and remarks briefly 
that ** the daring he exhibited in the revolt of the Sections, when, with five 
thousand soldiers, he boldly withstood forty thousand of the National Guard 
and mob of Paris, he carried with him to his fall. At the terrible passage 
of Lodi, where, though general in chief, he was the second man across the 
bridge ;—at Arcola, where he stood, with the standard in his hand, in the 
midst of a perfect tempest of balls and grape shot; and at Wagram, where 
he rode on his white steed, backward and forward, for a whole hour, before 
his shivering lines, to keep them steady in the dreadful fire that thinned 
their ranks, and swept the ground they stood upon ;—he evinced the he- 
roic courage that he possessed, and which was a part of his very nature.” 


Napoleon’s courage was as unquestionable as his ambition. But eminent 
above these and every other trait of his character, was his subiime self con- 
fidence.—Milton’s Lucifer never exhibited that quality toa more exalted 
|degree. There was no emergency in his lifein which he did not fall back 
| upon himself alone, without a sign of wavering. From his boyish decision 
at the seige of Toulon to the time when Europe stood up against him on the 
| field of Waterloo, it was the same. He was sent to wrest Italy from an 
| army four times the number of his own :—he called no councils of war—he 
| resolved and executed. The conflagration of Moscow and a Russian winter 
| overwhelmed and drove back the immense host with which he invaded the 
| North : he relied upon himself. The sudden weight ofan empire fell upon 

his shoulders :—he bore it as something for which he was born. The crown- 
| ed heads of Europe, banding themselves together against him, met in his 








| quick gray eye the same calm self reliance. Monarchs against the plebe- 
‘ian! His eagle glance pierced to the core of their rotten power, and his 
| audacious thoughts were all the while partitioning their kingdoms. The 
| plebeian against monarchs! 
| “ He wheeledhis cannon around their thronn s,” says Mr. Headley in 
| one of those vivid and comprehensive passages, frequent in his writing, 
** with a coolness and inflexibility of purpose that made ‘ the dignity which 
doth hedge a king,’ a most pitiful thing tobehold. * * * * While as- 
tonished at the boldness of his irruption into Egypt, they were listening to 
hear again the thunder of his guns around the Pyramids, they suddenly saw 
his mighty army hanging along the crest of the Alps; and before the aston- 
listiag vision had fairly disappeared, the sound of his cannon was heard 
shaking the shores of the Danube, and his victorious eagles were waving 
their wings over the capital of the Austrian Empire. One moment his ter- 
rible standards would be seen along the shores of the Rhine; the next, by 
the banks of the Borysthenes, and then again fluttering amid the flames of 
Moscow. * * * * Victory deserted the standards of the enemy the 
moment that the presence of Napoleon a mong his legions was announced 
in their camp, and when it was whispered in the ranks that his eye was 
sweeping the battle field, the arm of the foeman waxed weak; and he con- 
quered as much by his name as by his armies. This boldness of move- 
ore giving him such immense moral power, arose from his confidence in 
limself.” 








But Bonapate’s moral qualities bore no comparison with those of his in- 
|tellect. His genius was unfortunately greater than his virtue. He was am- 
bitious—as all conquerors have been—and ambition made him selfish, as it 
does nearly all who yield to its tyranny. His nature was despotic ; and his 
| swift decision and stern self reliance made him always impetuous, often un- 
just ; nor was anything whatever allowed to stand in the way of the accom- 
plishment of his plans. ‘* What he thought necessary to be done, he did, 
| reckless of the suffering it occasioned.” He commatted several acts in his 
| career altrgether cruel and unjust, especially the invasion of Spain and the 
| execution of the Duke of Enghien. In brief, we may conclude with Mr. 
| Headley—had Europe left him to pursue the career he had commenced in 
| Egypt—that he might have been “‘ as unprincipled in his aggressions on 
| peaceable states—as heartless in the means he employed—as reckless of 
| the law of nations—as perfiduous in his policy—as cruel in his shaughters 
|—-and as grasping after territory, as the British Empire has since shown 
herself to be, his life, character, and plans leave but little room to doubt.. 





‘* The sum of the matter is, Napoleon’s moral character was indifferent 
enough ; yet as a friend of human liberty, and eager to promote the advance- 
ment of the race, by opening the field to talent and genius, however low 
their birth, he was infinitely superior to all the sovereigns who endeavored 
tocrush him. He not only loved France as a nation, and sought her glory, 
but he secured the liberty of the meanest of her subjects. There was some- 
thing noble in his very ambition, for it sought to establish great public 
works, found useful institutions, and send the principles of liberty over the 
world, Asa just and noble monarch, he was superior to nine-tenths of all 
the kings that ever reigned in Europe, and as an intellectual man, head and 
shoulders above them all.” 

This, we think, is the just interpretation of Napoleon’s nature. Let him 
be placed in comparison, not with Cincinnatus or Washington, but with the 
kings and governments around him. 

Eminently worthy of his genius, if not of France, was the whole of his 
latter career. The disastrous invasion of Russia, the mortality that swept 
_ off the forces on the Rhine, the fatal battle of Leipsic, and other engage- 
ments where victory was gained by terrific losses, had exhausted the re- 


sources of France. 


«In this depressed state, the civilized world was preparing its last united 
onset upon her. From the Baltic to the Bosphorus--from Archangel to the 
Mediterranean, Europe had banded itself against Napoleon. Denmark and 

| Sweden struck hands with Austria, and Russia, and Prussia, and Enzland; 
while to crown all, the Princes of the confederation of the Rhine, put their 
signature to the league, and ore million and twenty-eight thousand men 
stood up in battle array on the plains of Europe, to overthrow this mighty 
spirit that had shook so terribly their thrones. 

‘“* France could not, with her utmost efforts, raise more than a third of 
the number of this immense host. 

**In this dreadful emergency, though none saw better than he the awful 
abyss that was opening before him, Napoleon evinced no discouragement 
and no hesitation. Assembling the conscriptstrom every quarter of france, 
and hurrying them on to head-quarters, he at length, after presenting his 
fair-haired boy to the National Guards as their future sovereign, amid tears 
| and exclamations of enthusiasm, and embracing his wife for the last time, 
| set out for the army. His energy, his wisdom and incessant activity, soon 

changed the face of affairs. He nad struggled against as great odds in his 
| first Italian campaign ; and if nothing else could be done, he at least could 
fall with honor on the soil of his country. Never did his genius shine forth 
with greater splendor than in the almost superhuman exertions he put forth 
_in this his last great struggle for his empire. No danger could daunt him 
—no reverses subdue him—no to!l1 exhaust him—and no difficulties shake 
his iron will. In the dead of winter, struggling with new and untried 
troops, he fought an army outnumbering his own two to one—beat them 
back at every point, and sent dismay into the hearts of the allied sover- 
eigns, as they again saw the shadow of his mighty spirit over their 
thrones.” . 

But the conflict was too unequal. There were still some astonishing vic- 
tories, and the whole allied army was forced to retreat. Reverses followed 
—the allied forces stole away towards the capital—and the miserable Mar- 
mont yielded up Paris. The scene that occurred (described in the sketch of 
Marshal Berthier) when the news was carried to him, in the depth of night, 
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hurrying and chafing along on foot towards his capital—unab le to wait for 
his carriage—is one of the most ottec ting in history, And then, the terri- 
ble soliloquy. Paris” (says Mr. Headley) “ was illuminated by the innu- 


merable watch-fires that covered the heights, and around it the allied troops | 


were shouting in unbounded exultation over the glorious victory that com- 
pensated them for all their former losses ; while but fifteen miles distant on 
foot walked its king and emperor thiough the deep midnight—his mighty 
spirit wrung with such agony that the sweat stood in large drops on his 
forehead, and his lips worked in the most painful excitement. Neither 
Berthier nor Caulincourt dared to interrupt the rapid soliloquy of the fal- 
len emperor, as he muttered in fierce accents, ‘I burned the pavement— 
my horses were swift as the wind, but still I felt oppressed with an intol- 
erable weight ; something extraordinary was passing within me. I asked 
them to hold out only twenty-four hours. Miserable wretches that they 
are! Marmont, too, who had sworn that he would be hewn in pieces, 
rather than surrender! And Joseph ran off too—my very brother! To 
surrender the capital to the enemy—what poltroons! They had my orders ; 
they knew that on the 2d of April I would be here at the head of seventy 
thousand men! My scholars, my National Guards, who had promised to 
defend my son; all men with a heart in their bosoms would have joined to 
combat at my side! And so they have capitulated, betrayed their brother, 
their country, their sovereign : degraded France in the sight of Europe! En- 
tered into a capital of eight hundred thousand souls, without firing a shot ! 
It is too dreadful! That comes of trusting cowards and fools. WhenI am 
not there, they do nothing but heap blunder on blunder. What has been 
done with the artillery ? They should have had two hundred pieces, and 
ammunition fora month. Every one has lost his head ; and yet Joseph im- 
agines that he can lead an army, and Clarke is vain enough to think himself 
a minister; but I begin to think Savary is right, and that he is a traitor ” 
then suddenly rousing himself, as if from a troubled dream, and as if un- 
able to believe so great a disaster, he turned fiercely on Caulincourt and 
Berthier, and exclaimed, ‘ Set off, Caulincourt; fly to the allied lines ;— 
penetrate to head-quarters ; you have full powers; Fuy! FLY !’” 

Vain haste ! vain anguish! Paris had fallen, and Napoleon was obliged 
to abdicate. Then began the desertion of him by nearly all his followers 
—even by his wife and family. The broken-kearted Emperor, who had 
cultivated action more than philosophy, attempted the destruction of his life. 
There, too, Fate was against him. The poison was powerless upon him, and 
he was hurried into exile. 

But Elba could not hold the restless mind of Napoleon. The next year 
he stepped again upon the soil of France with a handful of followers.— 
And what a noble confidence of living in the hearts of the nation and a 
proof that he did live in their hearts, was that landing from exile! What 
a refutation of the assertion, that the curses of the people had followed his 
downfall ! 


** It was not the soldiers, but the common people that first surrounded 
him. As he pitched his tent without Cannes, the inhabitants flocked to 
him with their complaints, and gathered around him as the redresser of 
their wrongs. As he advanced towards Grenoble, the fields were alive with 
peasants, as they came leaping like deer from every hill crying, ‘ Vive 
PEmpereur’ Thronging around him, they followed him with shouts to 
the very gates of the town. The commandant refused him admittance, 
yet the soldiers within stretched their arms through the wickets, 
and shook hands with his followers without. At length a confused mur- 
mur arose over the walls, and Napoleon did not know but it was the gath- 
ering for a fierce assault on his little band. The tumult grew wilder every 
moment. Six thousand inhabitants from one of the faubourgs had risen 
en masse, and with timbers and beams came pouring against the gates.— 
They tremble before the resistless shocks—reel and fall with a crash to the 
ground, and the excited multitude stream forth. Rushing on Napoleon, 
they drag him from his horse, kiss his hands and garments, and bear him 


with deafening shouts, on their shoulders, into the town. He next advances | 


eu Lyons, the gates of which are also closed against hin, and bayonets gleam 
along the walls. Trusting to the power of affection, rather than to arms, 
he gallops boldly up to the city. The soldiers within, instead of firing on 
him, breaking over all discipline, burst open the gates, and rush in frantic 
joy around him, shouting ‘ Vive l’Empereur.’ He is not compelled to 
plant his cannon against a single town: power returns to him, not through 
terror, but love. He is not received with the cringing of slaves, but with 
the open arms of friends, and thus his course towards the Capital becomes 
one triumphal march. The power of the Bourbons disappears before the 
returning tide of affection, like towersjof sand before the waves ; and with- 
out firing a gun, Napoleon again sits on his recovered throne, amid the ac- 
clamation of the people. Who ever saw a tyrant and an oppressor received 
thus? Where is the monarch in Europe, that dare fling himself in such 
faith on the affections of his subjects? Where was ever the Bourbon that 
could show such a title to the throne he occupied? Ah! the people do not 
thus receive the man who forges fetters for their limbs; and Napoleon 
at this day, holds a firmer place in the affections of the inhabitants of 
France than any monarch that ever filled its throne.” 


For one hundred days the genius of Napoleon was displayed as it had 
been for eighteen years, and on the plains of Waterloo he made a final 
stand. Asto that great battle, it seems to us impossible to form other 
than one decision. Napoleon's plans were never more skilfully laid.— 
Fouche, on whose secret information the British commander was to rely, 
had craftily failed to give any. Wellington was fairly caught; with the 
same cooperation on both sides, he was lost beyond redemption. There is 
but one consideration in the case :—Blucher by a forced march stole unex- 
pectedly into the field with forty thousand men, and his coming decided the 
victory. Had he kept away as Grouchy did—who was left to watch him— 
or had Grouchy followed him, as he should have done, the result must have 
been entirely different. But the great Corsican’s star was to sink, and it 
sank. Defeat became an utter rout, and the conqueror of half Europe was 
left throneless. He trusted himself to the generosity of England. He should 
have studied history better. England knows how to be generous ; but she 
has shown many times, that a possible charge of perfidy is not to weigh 
against her interest or her fears. 

Napoleon was not a philosopher, and his natural impatience bore with 
little equanimity the petty annoyances which his keepers at St. Helena con- 
trived to gather around him. But his conversation and notes, at all times, 
still evinced the greatness of his genius, and, in many respects, the noble- 
ness of his nature. 


** But at length”—says Mr. Headley, in one of the finest passages of the 
whole volume —* that wonderful mind was to be quenched in the night of 
the grave ; and Nature, as if determined to assert the greatness of her work 
to the last, trumpeted him out of the world with one of her fiercest storms. 
Amid the roar of the blast, and the shock of the billows, as they broke 
where a wave had not struck for twenty years—amid the darkness and 
gleom, and uproar of one of the most tempestuous nights that ever rocked 
that lonely isle, Napoleon’s spirit was passing to that unseen world, where 
the sound of battle never comes, and the tread of armies is never heard. 
Yet even in this solemn hour, his delirious soul, caught perhaps by the bat- 
tle like roar of the storm without, was once more in the midst of the fight, 
struggling by the Pyramids, or Danube, oron the plains ofItaly. It was 
the thunder of the cannon that smote his ear; and amid the wavering fight, 
and covering smoke, and tumult of the scene, his glazing eye caught the 
heads of his mighty columns, as torn yet steady, they bore his victorious 
eagles on, and “ Tete d’Armee” broke from his dying lips. Awe- 
struck and still, his few remaining friends stood in tears about his couch ; 
gazing steadfastly on that awful kingly brow, but it gave no farther token, 
and the haughty lips moved no more. Napoleon lay silent and motionless 
in his last sleep.” 

Such was the death of Napoleon—and the thought of it will move the 
reader of history to the most distant times. But this was not the last of the 
extraordinary scenes that make up the records of this man. Many years 
afterwards was enacted another still more strange and stirring, and such as 
has occurred to no one else of those whom the world have agreed in call- 
ing great. France had never forgotten him who had added more to her 
glory than any one of all her feudal monarchs. She had often turned her 
eyes to that distant rock in the ocean, wondering if he slept quietly in his 
solitary grave in which his enemies had laid him. Many years passed, 
power had gone back to its old channels; suddenly a murmur began to rise 
that Napoleon should return to France! Exiled, dead, solitary, at rest !— 
Yet let him return, for the dead are an inheritance !—For our own part we 
have always felt, that it was fitter and more sublime for him to remain in 
that lonely burial-place, with the ocean rolling around him. But France 
yearned to have him rest in her bosom; she has always been proud of her 

great men—and where was her greatest ? The murmur rose til! it filled the 
nation, and Napoleon came back from St. Helena. 
_ The scene of his second reception from exile is affectingly described 
in the sketch of Marshal Moncey. This Marshal, in the extremity of age 
had been made governor of the Hotel des Invalids. The picture of the 
daily appearace of those war-worn veterans forms an impressive prelude. 

** Nearly two hundred officers and more than three thousand men, the 
wreck of the d army, were assembled here, and the oldest Marshal of 
the Empire placed at their head. How striking the contrast which Moncey 
aud those few thousand men in their faded regimentals, presented to the 
mes gare army which Napoleon led so oftento victory. From the Pyra- 
mids, from Lodi, Arcola, Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena, Wagram, and Borodi- 
no—where the eye rests on mighty armies, moving to battle and to victory 
amid the unrolling of standards and pealing of trumpets—the glance re- 


he moves on the shoulders of his attendants, through the ranks of these 


Europe, to die in the bosom of France. 

‘* Time had taken what the sword left. Napoleon, the spell-word which 
had startled Europe, was now spoken in mournful accents, and the fields 
in which they had seen him triumph, were but asdim remembrances. On 
a far distant isle that mighty spirit had sunk to rest, and the star that had 
illumined a hemisphere, had left the heavens forever. What ravages time 
makes! Who would have thought, as he gazed on the aged Moncey borne 
carefully along, his feeble voice saluting his cld companions in arms, that 
the fire had ever flashed from that eye, and amid the uproar of cannon and 
shock of cavalry he had carried death through the ranks of the enemy ; and 
that those bowed and limping seldiers had shouted on the fierce-fought 
fields of Austerlitz, Borodino and Wagram, or sent up their war-cry from 
the foot of the Pyramids ?” 

Moncey, though ninety years of age, was appointed to receive the remains 
of Napoleon in the name of these disabled veterans. ‘* All France was 
agitated as the time drew near when the vessel was expected that bore back 
the dead Emperor to her shores?” When it swept down on the coast, “ the 
excitement could scarcely have been greater, had he been landing with 
sword in hand.” 


**On the day of solemn procession in Paris, the whole city was abroad, 
and Napoleon in the height of his power never received more distinguish- 
ed honor, than when dead he was borne through the capital of his tormer 
empire. As the procession passed through the streets, the beat of the muf- 
fled drum, and the prolonged and mournful blast of the trumpet as it rose 
and fell through the mighty requiem and all the signs of a nation’s wo, filled 
every heart with the profound grief. 

“There, beside the coffin, walked the remnants of the Old Guard, once 
the pride and strength of the Emperor, and the terror of Europe ; and there, 
too, was his old war-horse, covered with the drapery of mourning, on whose 
back he had galloped through the battle; and over all drooped the banner 
rs rt heavy with crape—all—all mourning in silence tor the mighty 

ead. 

‘** The church that was to receive the body was crowded in every part of 
it, Waiting its arrival, when the multitude was seen to part in front, and an 
old man bowed with years, his white locks falling over a whiter visage, and 
seemingly ready himself to be laid in the tomb, was borne through the 
throng in a large arm-chair, and placed at the left of the main altar, beside 
the throne. Covered with decorations and honors, that contrasted strange- 
ly with his withered form and almost lifeless features, he sat and listened 
to the mighty dirge that came sweeping through the church, as if memory 
was trying in vain to recall the past. That was Marshal Moncey, now 
nearly ninety years of age, brought hither to welcome his old commander 
back to his few remaining soldiers. As the funeral train slowly entered 
the court, the thunder of cannon shook the solid edifice, blending in their 
roar with the strains of martial music. They, too, seemed conscious be- 
ings, striving with their olden voices to awaken the chieftain for whom 
they had swept so many battle-fields. But drum and trumpet tone, and the 
sound of cannon, fell alike on the dull ear of the mighty sleeper. His bat- 
tles were all over, and his fierce spirit gone to a land where the loud trum. 


turns to the bowed form and gray hairs, and trembling voice of Moncey, as | Eckmuhl, and the stormi 


few aged soldiers, who have come maimed from almost every battle-field of them to the appearance 
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‘** At length Moscow, with its domes and tow pa lac ared 
in sight; and Napoieon, who had joined the nore vuarde’ gazed 100g 
and thoughtfully on that goal of his wishes. Murat went forward and en- 
tered the gates with his splendid cavalry; but as he passed through the 
streets, he was struck by the solitude that surrounded him. Nothing was 
heard but the heavy tramp of his squadrons as he passed along, for a de- 
serted and abandoned city was the meagre prize for which such unparalle!- 
ed efforts had been made. As night drew its curtain over the splendid 
capitol, Napoleon entered the gates and immediately appointed Mortier go- 
vernor. In his directions he commanded him to abstain from all pillage. 
** For this,” said he, ‘‘ you shall be answerable with your life. Defend 
Moscow against all, whether friend or foe. 

“The bright moon rose over the mighty city, tipping with silver the 
do:aes of more than two hundred churches, and pouring a flood of light 
over a thousand palaces, and the dwellings of three hundred thousand in- 
habitants. The weary army sunk to rest; but there was no sleep for Mor- 
tier’s eyes. Not the gorgeous and variegated palaces and their rich orna- 
ments—nor the parks and gardens, and Oriental magnificence that every- 
where surrounded him, kept him wakeful, but the ominous foreboding that 
some dire calamity was hanging over the silent capital. When he entered 
it, scarcely a living soul met his gaze as he looked down the long streets ; 
and when he broke open the buildings, he found parlors and bedrooms and 
chambers all furnishod and in order, but no occupants, This sudden aban- 
donment of their homes betokened some secret purpose yet to be falfilled. 
The midnight moon was sailing over the city, chen the cry of “ fire!” 
reached the ears of Mortier; and the first light over Napoleon’s falling 


empire was kindled, and that most wondrous scene of modern time com- 
menced, 
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THE BURNING OF MOSCOW. 


‘* Mortier, as governor of the city, immediately issued his orders and was 
putting forth every exertion, when at daylight Napoleon hastened to him. 
Affecting to disbelieve the reports that the inhabitants were firing their own 
city, he put more rigid commands on Mortier, to keep the soldiers from 
the work of destruction. The Marshal simply pointed to some iron-cover- 
ed houses that had not yet been opened, from every crevice of which smoke 
was issuing like steam from the sides of a pent-up volcano. Sad and 
thoughtful, Napoleon turned towards the Kremlin, the ancient palace of 
the Czars, whose huge structure rose high above the surrounding edifices. 

‘**In the morning, Mortier by great exertions, was enabled to subdue the 
fire. But the next night, Sept. 15th, at midnight, the sentinels on watch 
upon the lofty Kremlin, saw below them the flames bursting through the 
houses and palaces, and the cry of “ fire! fire!” passed through the city. 
The dread scene had now fairly opened. Fiery balloons were seen drop- 
ping from the air and lighting upon the houses—dull explosions were 
heard on every side from the shut up dwellings, and the next momenta 





pet of war is never heard. 
‘* As the coflin approached, the old invalid soldiers drew up on each side } 
of the way, in their old uniform, to receive it. The spectacle moved the | 
stoutest heart. The last time these brave men had seen their emperor, was | 
on the field of battle, and now, after long years, his coffia approached their | 
midst. The roar of cannon, and the strains of martial music brought back 
the days of glory, and as their eyes met the pall that covered the form of | 
their beloved chief, they fell on their knees in tears and sobs, and reached 
forth their hands in passionate sorrow. Overwhelmed with grief, and with | 
the emotions that memory had so suddenly wakened, this wasthe only wel- 
come they could give him. On swept the train till it entered the church; | 
and as the coffin passed through the door, heralded by the Prince de Join- | 
ville with his drawn sword ia his hand, the immense throng involuntarily 
rose, and a murmur more expressive than words filled the house. The 
king descended from his throne to meet it, and the aged Moncey, who had 
hitherto sat immovable and dumb, the mere ‘“ phantom of a soldier,” sud- | 
denly struggled to rise. The soul awakened from its torpor, and the dying | 
veteran knew that Napoleon was before him. But his strength failed him | 
—with a feeble effort he sunk back in his chair while a flash of emotion | 
shot over his wan and wasted visage like a sunbeam, and his eye kindled a | 
moment in secollection.” 
As to the battle of Waterloo, of which so much has been said, we do not 
know that we wish it had gone differently. We hold it to be usually the ; 
wisest philosophy to take the events of history as they occur, deepening al- 
ways our faith in the progress of human destiny. To set up our fancy, or 
our best judgment even, against the forethought of Providence, is doubtless 
as weak as it is irreligious. Yet we have always felt a sympathy for a 
single genius struggling heroically against the combined monarchies of Eu- 
rope. Napoleon had broken up seven coalitions of kings; we felt unwil- 
ling that he should fall by an eighth. Nor are we able, of ourselves, to 
see what the nations of Europe or the cause of humanity have gained by his 
downfall. Robert Hall, when he heard the result of the field of Waterloo, 
exclaimed, ‘*I feel as if the clock of the world had gone back six degrees.” 
That great divine felt that Napoleon’s career had advanced the cause of the | 
people, and he saw what has since occurred—that everything would go 
back to legitimate despotism. Is it not so? Where is Austria? Where 
Russia? Where the Statesof the Rhine? Where France herself? Where 
weak distracted Spain? Where oppressed and wretched Italy? Where 
divided Poland? Does any one imagine that those countries could have 
been in any worse condition, had Bonaparte conquered at Waterloo? He 
would not have made them republics, and they were not fit for it. He 
would probably have established and maintained a new order of dynasties 
over them; but these would have been altogether more enlightened, more 
liberal, more favorable every way to the cause of human progress, than 
those under which they now lie, in the ancient sleep of Egypt, or the hid- 
den agitations of Vesuvius. France was first awakened by the Revolution ; 
but if the other nations of Europe are any freer in thought or condition 
than formerly, it is because, and only because, of Napoleon’s conquests. 
As to empire, the Corsican’s great desire, as Mr. Headley remarks, was to 
obtain for France large dominion in the East, which has since been left 
open entirely to English aggression, except when the iron arm of Russia is 
thrust in. We do not know why the unbounded ambition of one nation is 
any better or more legitimate than another. 
The sketches of the Marshals are no less striking in their way, than the 
chapter on Napoleon. They have less attempt at arguing historical points 
—which was not demanded. Nor is there an especial aim at characteriza- 
tion, though they have some finely discriminating passages of that nature. 
Mr. Headley’s chief object seems to have been to present to us the men 
whom Napoleon gathered around him, in that fiery and headlong action to 
which they were trained by their impetuous commander. Working to this 
end, he has also an opportunity to describe stirring and impressive scenes 
—battles, charges, retreats, and all the ‘‘ currents of a heady fight’”—in 
which lies his forte as a writer. That these sketches are remarkable in 
this respect, will be acknowledged by all who read them. 
The qualities of Mr. Headley’s descriptive style are well known to the 
readers of this Review. It has the great merit, first, of being a style by it- 
self, as it cannot be mistaken for that of any other writer. It is rapid, di- 
rect, and vigorous—seldom forced, even when pitched on too high a key— 
exhibits great command of language, and has the appearance of being al- 
ways equal in its resources to the scene described. His imagination, the 
predominant faculty of his mind, is always at hiscommand. He sees eve- 
rything before him, and he has the power of language enough to make his 
readers see it with almost equal vividness. This wasshown in his sketches 
of the ** Alps and the Rhine”—some brief passages of which gave that stu- 
pendous mountain scenery, with more graphic power to our minds, than 
any travellers’ note-book has yet been able to present it with:—it is now 
displayed with equal force among those terrific battles which Napoleon 
fought in almost every part of Europe. He has here no rival but Alison. 
Their modes are different. Mr. Headley singles out certain leading and 
decisive movements, and neglects details—a style best fitted for such 
sketches. Mr. Alison gives the whole plan and stirring evolutions of the 
conflict, from the beginning to the close—a manner best suited to history. 
One great disadvantage necessarily attended the grouping together of 
these sketches. There are, of necessity, so many descriptions of similar 
scenes, especially battles, that the book has the appearance of frequent re- 
petition—as between the different sketches, this could not well have been 
avoided ; nor is it of somuch consequence. But when we come to the use 
of the same striking word or phrase three or four times on a single page, it 
becomes a decided fault. * * * * * * The book, indeed, like some 
other writings of Mr. Headley, bears the marks of having gone through 
the press too hastily—a fault quite evident in most American publications. 
These, however, are smal] matters, compared with the merits of the work. 
Mr. Headley could, doubtless, have made a better book, but we know of no 
other writer among us who could produce one, of its kind, at all equal to it. 
There are, in this volume, nine sketches of Marshals, two of which, 
Macdonald and Lannes, appeared in our pages, [and in the “Spirit of the 
Times”]. The rest, embracing Berthier, Augereau, Davoust, St. Cyr, 
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bright light burst forth, and the flames were raging through the apartments. 
All was uproar and confusion. The serene air and moonlight of the night 
before had given way to driving clouds, and a wild tempest that swept with 
the roar of the sea over the city. Flames arose on every side, blazing and 
crackling in the storm, while clouds of smoke and sparks in an incessant 
shower went driving towards the Kremlin. The clouds themselves seemed 
turned into fire, rolling in wrath over devoted Moscow. Mortier, crushed 
with the responsibility thus thrown upon his shoulders, moved with his 
Young Guard amid this desolation, blowing up the houses and facing the 
tempest and the flames—struggling nobly to arrest the con flagration. 


** He hastened from place to place amid the blazing ruins, his face black- 
ened with the smoke, and his hair and eye-brows singed with the fierce 
heat. At length the day dawned, a day of tempest and of flame ; and Mor- 
tier, who had strained every nerve for thirty-six hours, entered a palace 
and dropped down from fatigue. The manly form and stalwort arm that 
had so often carried death into the ranks of the enemy, at length gave way, 
and the gloomy Marshal lay and panted in utterexhaustion. But the night 
of tempests had been succeeded by a day of tempests; and when night 
again enveloped the city, it was one broad flame, wavering to and fro in 
the blast. The wind had increased to a perfect hurricane, and shifted from 
quarter to quarter as if on purpose to swell the sea of fire and extinguish 
the last hope. The tire was approaching the Kremlin, and already the 
roar of the flames and the crash of falling houses, and the crackling of burn- 
ing timbers were borne to the ears of the startled Emperor. He arose and 
walked to and fro, stopping convulsively and gazing on the terrific scene. 
Murat, Eugene, and Berthier rushed into his geet and on their knees 
besought him to flee; but he still clung to that haughty palace, as if it 
were his empire. 

** But at length the shout, ‘ the Kremlin is on fire!’ was heard above the 
roar of the conflagration, and Napoleon reluctantly consented to leave. He 
descended into the streets with his staff, and looked about for a way of 
egress, but the flames blocked every passage. At length they discovered 
a postern gate, leading tothe Moskwa, and entered it, but they had only 
entered still farther into the danger. As Napoleon cast his eve around the 
open space, girdled and arched with fire, smoke and cinders, he saw one 
single street yet open, but all on fire. Into this he rushed, and amid the 
crash of falling houses, and raging of the flames—over burning ruins, 
through clouds of rolling smoke, and between walls of fire he pressed on ; 
and at length, half suffocated, emerged in safety from the blazing city, and 
took up his quarters in the imperial palace of Petrowsky, nearly three miles 
distant. Mortier, relieved from his anxiety for the Emperor, redoubled his 
efforts to arrest the conflagration. His men cheerfully rushed into every 
danger. Breathing nothing but smoke and ashes—canopied by flame, and 
smoke and cinders—surrounded by walls of fire that rocked to and fro and 
fell with a crash amid the blazing ruins, carrying down with them red-hot 
roofs of iron; he struggled against an enemy that no boldness could awe, 
or courage overcome. Those brave troops had heard the tramp of thou- 
sands of cavalry sweeping to battle without fear; but now they stood in 
still terror before the march of the conflagration, under whose burning foot- 
steps was heard the incessant crash of falling houses, and palaces and 
churches. The continuous roar of the raging hurricane, mingled with that 
of the flames, was more terrible than the thunder of artillery ; and before 
this new foe, in the midst of this battle of the elements, the awe-struck 
army stood powerless and affrighted, 


‘* When night again descended on the city, it presented a spectacle the 
like of which was never seen before, and which baffles all description. 
The streets were streets of fire—the heavens a canopy of fire, and the entire 
body of the city a mass of fire, fed by a hurricane that whirled the blazing 
fragments in a constant stream through the air. Incessant explosions from 
the blowing up of stores of oil, and tar, and spirits, shook the very founda- 
tions of the city, and sent vast volumes of smoke rolling furiously towards 
the sky. Huge sheets of canvass on fire came floating like messengers of 
death through the flames—the towers and domes of the churches and pa- 
laces glowed with red-hot heat over the wild sea below, then tottering a 
moment on their basis were hurled by the tempest into the common ruin. 
Thousands of wretches, before unseen, were driven by the heat from the 
cellars and hovels, and streamed in an incessant throng through the streets. 
Chil dren were seen carrying their parents—the strong, the weak; while 
thousands more were staggering under the loads of plunder they had snatch- 
ed from the flames. This, too, would frequently take fire in the falling 
shower, and the miserable creatures would be compelled to drop it and flee 
for their lives. Oh, it was a scene of woe and fear indescribable! A 
mighty and close-packed city of houses, and churches and palaces, wrapped 
from limit to limit in flames which are fed by a whirling hurricane, is a 
sight this world will seldom see. 

‘** But this was all within the city. To Napoleon without, the spectacle 
was still more sublime and terrific. When the flames had overcome all 
obstacles, and had wrapped every thing in their red mantle, that great city 
looked like a sea of rolling fire, swept by a tempest that drove it into vast 
billows. Huge domes and towers, throwing off sparks like blazing fire- 
brands, now towered above these waves and now disappeared in their mad- 
dening flow, as they rushed and broke high over their tops, scattering their 
spray of fire against the clouds. The heavens themselves seemed to have 
caught the conflagration, and the angry masses that swept it, rolled over a 
bosom of fire. Columns of flame would rise and sink along the surface of 
this sea, and huge volumes of black smoke suddenly shoot into the air as if 
volcanoes were working below. The black form of the Kremlin alone, tow- 
ered above the chaos, now wrapped in flame and smoke, and again emerg- 
ing into view—stahding amid the scene of desolation and terror, like virtue 
in the midst of a burning world, enveloped but unscathed by the devouring 
elements. Napoleon stood and gazed on this scene in silentawe. Though 
nearly three miles distant, the windows and walls of his apartment were so 
hot that he could scarcely bear his hand against them. Said he, years af- 
terwards : 

“‘ It was the spectacle of a sea and billows of fire, asky and clouds 
of flame, mountains of red rolling jlame, like immense waves of the sea, 

alternately bursting forth and elevating themselves to skies of fire, and 





Moncey, Mortier and Soult, are entirely new. They contain many splen- 





inking into the ocean of flame below. Oh ! it was the most and, 
apenas poe Se and the most terrific sight the world ever beheld” 
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Dresden, Dirnstein and Austerlitz, the charge at Eylau, cavalry action at 
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AMERICAN TURF REGISTER 


AND 


Racing and Trotting Calendar for 1845. 





NEW SERIES. 
JUST PUBLISHED—PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


fG- Persons wishing copies of the above work, may obtain them on ap- 
plication to the office of this paper. _ ; 

A remittance of One Dollar (post paid) will ensure a copy being sent to 
any part of the United States or Canada 7 














RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


Ill. ..... Jockey Club Racing and Trotting Meeting, Ist Monday in June. 
permed ae Provincial Course, Gore District Club S. M., Wednesday, June 24. 
Lovuisvitte, Ky... Oakland Course, J. Club Spriag Meeting, Ist Monday, Ist June. 
Lexincron, Ky... Association Spring Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 19th May. 

Nasuvitte, Tenn. Jockey Club Spring ote’ 3d Wednesday, 20th May. 

New York City... Union Course, L. I., J. C. 8. M., last week of May or Ist of June. 
Natcuez, Miss... Pharsalia Course, Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 3d week of Nov. 
Wasuincron City. National Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 19th May. 





On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


NEW YORK YACHT CLUB. 
Regatta and Purses for 1846. 

The Annual Regatta of the New York Yacht Club will come off on Thurs- 
day morning, the 16th of July, at ten o’clock, under the direction of the 
Committee of Arrangements appointed at the annual meeting. 

The value of the cup for 1846 has been fixed at $200, to be presented to 
the winner immediately after the race. 

The allowance of time for difference of tonnage will be the same as last 
year—45 seconds per ton. The course marked out for yachts sailing for the 
cup is as follows :— 

A vessel will be moored, bow and stern, off the Club House at Hoboken, 
on the East side of which the yachts are to make fast, head to wind—com- 
mencing with the largest—and fill away in succession at the firing of the 
gun. The yachts may lie with all the sails hoisted they are allowed to car- 
ry, except the jib. The committee reserve the discretionary power of or- 
dering all sails to be lowered before starting, or of adopting any other mode 
of starting they deem fit, should the weather prove boisterous. 

The yachts will pass to the westward of a flag boat stationed off Staten 
Island. below the Quarantine Ground, thence Easterly to a flag boat sta- 

tioned off Long Island above Fort Hamilton, passing it to the North and 
East, thence round the Buoy of the Southwest Spit, rounding it from the 
North and East. 

Returning they will first pass the flag boat anchored off the Long Island 
shore passing it to the South and East, thence to the flag boat off the Staten 
Island shore, passing it to the South and West, thence tothe flag boat at the 
Club House, Hoboken, passing it to the Westward. 

The sailing regulations of the Yacht Club te govern in all cases. Print- 
ed copies of these regulations will be furnished to the members by apply- 
ing to the committee. 

The attention of members is called to the following constitutional 
rules :— 

The model of each yacht shall be deposited with the Recording Secretary 
before she can enter for the Regatta. 

The measurement of tonnage shall be ascertained by actual displacement, 
and the owners of all yachts entering for the regatta, shall, at least three 
days previously thereto, give notice in writing to the committee of arrange- 
ments of the tonnage of their respective vessels, after which notice, no al- 
teration of any description shall be made in the vessels. 

(A committee was appointed at the annual meeting in February last, to 
ascertain the tonnage by displacement of any yacht upon the application of 
the owner.) 

PRIZE RACE. 

On the day following that on which the Yacht Regatta is to be decided, a 
purse will be given by the Club, open to vessels of all sizes over fifteen 
tons and any rig. 

To the winner $200, and all entrance money there may be over $109. 

To the second best, the entrance money, not to exceed $100. 

Entrance to be ten dollars. Notice of entry to be made in writing to the 
Committee of Arrangements, enclosing the entrance money five days pre- 
vious to the day and hour (16th July) appointed for the yacht regatta. 


Any yacht may enter and start in this race; but it is expressly under- 
stood that the purses are to be paid to the two winning or leading vessels, 
not belonging to the Club. 

Three days previous to the day and hour fixed for the Yacht Regatta, the 
ee entering for the purse must furnish the Committee, in writing, with 

e Custom House tonnage, weight of ballast, draught of water, and dimen- 
sions of sails of their entry ; after which no alteration of any description shall 
be made in the vessels. 

The hour, place, and manner of starting, the course to be pursued, and 
the time allowed for difference of tonnage, to be the same as above stated 
for the Yacht Regatta. 

The sailing regulations of the Yacht Club to govern in all cases ; copies 
can be obtained from the Committee. 

G. W. Buunrt, 

J. Rocers, 

SOS Geo. L Scuvyter, 
New Yorx, May 15th, 1846. Committee of Arrangements. 
All communications to be addressed to care of G. W. Biunrt, Sec. 





Baltimore Races.—We learn by a letter from the President of the Jock- 
ey Club, that the meeting on the Kendall Course was to commence on 
Tuesday last, with more than ordinary promise of sport. For the $300 
purse, two mile heats, Mr. Larrp had entered Bob Logic, Mr. Hare Pat- 
sey Anthony, and Col. THompson a 4 yr. old colt by John Tyler out of 
Register’s dam. Fashion, with Orator—a fine Boston colt—and it was 
thought, two more, were expected to run for the club purse, four mile 
heats, on Thursday. The President of the Jockey Club, and Mr. Hare, the 
proprietor of the Course, will please accept our acknowedgments for their 
polite invitation to enjoy their hospitality during the meeting. 

P.S.—Patsey Anthony won in two heats ; time, 3:46—3:52. 


The Trial Meeting at Louisville, Ky., commenced on the 7th inst. The 
first race—at two mile heats—was won by Mr. O’Hanton’s Fred Kaye, by 
Grey Eagle. 

A sweepstake for 3 yr. olds, to which there are already two subscribers, 
has been opened to come off at the next annual meeting of the Columbia 
S. C. Jockey Club (the second week in January next.) The subscription 
is $290 each, $50 forfeit, two mile heats. 


—_— 


The Cincinnati “ Citizen,” of the Sth instant, announces the arrival there 
of two gentlemen well known to our readers generally. It says 


The arrivals from the South, during the last few days, admonish us that 
the summer season is rapidly approaching. Among those who reached the 
city yesterday, on their way to the North, were Rover, one of the renowned 
correspondents of the Spirit of the Times, and Mr. Tuomas Piacipg, well 
known in this city as one of the best actors upon the Stage. Our friend of 
the “‘ Spirit” is hereby informed that Rover is “‘ as fine as silk,” and that he 
will be n,n crowd at Gotham, ere many days have passed—in fact, 
she may reach New York ahead of this paragraph. 


IMPORTANT LETTER FROM THE ARMY IN TEXAS. 


BY AN OFFICER OF THE U. 8. ARMY. 








Camp, opposite Matamoras, April 19, 1346. 

My Dear P.—A much longer time has elapsed than I had designed, 
without your again hearing from the “* Seat of War,” (all but the war), but 
the honest truth is, I have written so many letters to my friends in refer- 
ence to occurrences at this camp, that the “‘ oft told tale” has become so te- 
dious, that it takes all my resolution to screw my courage up to the stick- 
ing point to give it to you again. I am in the habit of keeping a journal 
of the events of each day, and I now regret that I have not given you bul- 

letins by every mail, thereby preserving the freshness, novelty, and inter- 
est of the subject, which by age and anticipated newspaper paragraphs, 
may be deprived of its interest, and rank among ‘‘ Boston news” to you. 
At the risk of this, I will cull out from my note-book, some few events 
that may have escaped the press, and trust to your generosity to bury them 
if they are deemed “ stale and unprofitable.” 

My last left the Army of Occupation upon the banks of the Bravo, and 
reported our failure in the attempt to open a friendly intercourse with the 
enemy. On the evening of the 29th, we had, what would be called in 
Western parlance, a h—dl of a scare. At Tattoo, it was reported, that 
‘from information received, there was strong probability of a night attack.”» 
Some Mexicans had reported the crossing of a large body of the enemy’s 
cavalry above our camp, and it was thought their object was to attack Point 
Isabel, and at the same time open their batteries upon us. I must confess 
I was among the number of unbelievers, and have been, since the com- 
mencement ; yet it was impossible to divest oneself of the thought of what 
might be the result, if the premises were granted. The watchword was 
given out, and the men ordered to sleep on their arms. Capt. May, with 
a squadron of the 2d Dragoons, was ordered to march to Point Isabel, a dis- 
tance of 27 miles, in four hours, to reinforce the Garrison, and put them 
on their guard. With that officer’s usual energy and promptness, he ac- 
complished the distance in the stated time, and somewhat stirred up the 
gentlemen with the idea of an attack. Morning dawned, however, and no 
gun was fired, and no attack made upon the Depot, at the Point. I was 
then well satisfied that no contingency could happen, which would produce 
a fight. The twogolden opportunities for an attack were lost. After their 
failure to defend the passage of the Colorado, and to fire upon us the night 
after our arrival, without the first defence of any description, it would have 
been folly to think they would attempt it at any other time, when each day 
only increased our strength and confidence. If the enemy had fired upon 
us on the night of the alarm, there is no telling the damage they might 
have done. The train was encamped in the centre of the camp, and if the 
firing had commenced, there would have been a stampede of some 600 ani- 
mals. They would have carried death and destruction with them. The 
return of killed and wounded by mu/es would far have exceeded the num- 
ber by Mexicans. A death by a stampede would have been a glorious 
finale for any officer or man! I lay awake contriving how I should escape 
them, but my imagination could present no means, unless to “lie down 
and take it,” relying upon the faint hope, that Mr. Mule would be military 
enough, considering his late education, to “ pass obstacle.” 

Gen. TayLor demanded the return of the Dragoons who were captured. 
They were returned, with nearly all their equipments. There was another 
evidence of no active hostile feeling, but as Gen. Mesra termed it in his 
letter, “‘ one of great magnanimity.” The whole city turned out to see the 
Dragoons when they were crossed over, and the captors were looked upon 
as noble fellows, who had performed a deed of signal bravery. They were 
imprisoned, but treated with much kindness. When the order for their 
return was given, there was considerable difficulty in collecting their effects ; 
it appears they had been divided among the captors, and were to be kept 
as trophies. No doubt they gave them up with much regret, as any article 
captured from us “ barbarians of the North,” must be of inestimable value 
in their eyes. 

For the first week after we arrived, the weather was very cold for this 
climate. The Mexicans say we bring it with us. Until within the last 
week, the banks of the river, towards evening, have been more or less 
crowded with soldiers and citizens, the latter apparently of the lower class. 
Report says the families of any gentility have left for the interior. Walk- 
ing up to view the Fort at the upper ferry, upon which the enemy were at 
work, we saw at the landing, crowds of all sorts. Many women were on 
the bank, and mixing freely with the men on the work. Nearly all of them 
have well-developed, magnificent figures. They dress with as little cloth- 
ing as you can well fancy, and appear to be as happy and contented as the 
day is long. They conversed with me across the river,cnd asked me “how 
we all were?” I toldthem ‘* well,” and ** hoped that we were all friends.” 
They replied ** Yes.” I do not doubt it, and if those poor devils could de- 
cide this matter it would soon be settled. 

On the afternoon of the 4th ult. a rapid discharge of musketry was heard 
below our camp, on the river bank. The first impression was that the at- 
tack was commenced and no mistake. The long roll was beaten, and the 
Regiments promptly formed. The 1st Brigade, who were near the river, 
with a yell rushed to their arms. It was soon discovered that the firing 
proceeded from our picket guard, and that it was at a man who attempted 
to desert, by swimming the river. He was shot and sank. You may rest 
assured the people scampered from the bank, and thought we had com- 
menced uponthem. We have had some thirty or forty desertions. The 
same evening another attempted to desert in the dark, and the sentinels 
shot him. Some four or five have been drowned in the attempt, and I think 
five shot. One man succeeded in gaining the opposite bank, and as he 
crawled out the sentinel fired and he fell. He crawled upon the bank, the 
Mexicans ran to his assistance, but he staggered and fell dead. They co- 
vered him with a sheet and buried him. It wasa capital shot for a musket, 
being about 200 yards, and must give them no contemptible notion of our 
skill. Since that, desertion has ceased. Some three or four of the Officers’ 
slaves have ran away. Of course every inducement is offered from the other 
side. Maj. R.’s boy returned, and said he was treated with “ the most dis- 
tinguished consideration”—* had the first seat at the table, and the best bed 
in the house.” There will be great difficulty in keeping the slaves upon 
this river, and I presume in the fiual settlement of this question, it will be 
arranged so that they can be demanded. It would amuse you to hear the 
difference in the tone of orders to the slaves, produced by two or three de- 
grees of latitude. It’s now, in the softest coaxing manner, ‘*‘ Willis, boy, 
have you got dinner cooked ? get it as soon as you can,”—whereas, away 
from here, it would be, ‘* why have you not got your dinner ready, you ras- 
cal? you had better be on the look out, or you'll catch a little of the d—st 
licking.” Well, we must suit ourselves to the country we inhabit. 

Our situation here isan extraordinary one. Right in the enemy’s country, 
actually occupying their corn and cotton fields, the people of the soil leav- 
ing their homes, and we, with a small handful of men, marching with co- 
lors flying and drums beating, right under the very guns of one of their 
principal cities, displaying the star-spangled banner as if in defiance under 
their very nose, and they with an army twice our size, at least, sit quietly 
down, and make not the least resistance, not the first effort to drive the in- 
vaders off. There is no parallel to it. Daily reports have been received, 
that they intended to fight this time, and now that, but all agreed that when 
Gen. Ampupta (rendered notorious by boiling Sanrmanar’s head in gil), 
arrived, then we would “see sights,” and nothing could hold him back 
from a fight. His proclamation which preceded him, would cause the 
world to believe that he intended to eat us right up, and make some deli- 
cious man’s-head soup! The men of our command were very anxious for 
his arrival ; a fight is all they want, and I verily believe that it was, and is, 
their nightly prayer. Had I not some pity for the Mexicans, I would hope 
they might be gratified, for there would be a bottled-up energy and courage 
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By the 8th instant, we had a small field-work completed, in which were 
mounted four eighteen pounders. We felt as if we might talk to them 
then ; in the mean time the troops were actively engaged in throwing up 
a field work of six Bastion fronts, calculated to hold two Regiments Near- 
ly every day reports came thick and fast, that the force of the enemy was 
increasing. To keep up the impression, they had parades ard marches, 
and such beating of drums and sounding of bugles, as almost deafened you, 
every evening. We could barely get glimpses of their men. The number 
of bugles appeared so great, that a Sergeant exclaimed—“* Well, by > 
believe feach one of those copper bellies has a bugle!” ‘* Ampudia is 
coming !” ‘* Ampudia is coming !” was the daily cry, and on the 11th a sa. 
lute of 20 guns was fired, the church bells rang, the music played and the 
troops paraded, and true enough Ampudia came. Now we were to catch 
the devil. 


On the 12th, about 2 P. M., a parley was sounded from the opposite side, 
and two Mexican officers crossed, and were escorted by Capt. B. to Gen, 
Tayior’s tent. They staid but a few minutes and returned. t. B 
rode back, he said—** well, you may get ready; it’s coming!” OF course 
we knew something had happened, and that the impression at head quar- 
ters was, that the long-expected fight was to come off—the ball to be opened. 
The officers bore a communication from Gen. Ampudia to Gen. Taylor. 
The General was told that ‘* he must quit his position in twenty-fowr hours, 
and retire to the Nueces, and there await the settlement of this ques‘ion by 
negotiation, in default of which, Mexico would look upon his position as 
a declaration of war.” He said ** that the war shculd be carried on agree- 
ably to the usages of the most civilized nations, by him, and he hoped it 
would be so by us.” Every disposition was immediately made to resist the 
attack. Some believed that all the grace we were to have was the ‘* twen- 
ty-four hours,” and that at the expiration of that hour we must lock out for 
shot, and that they would pop it rightinto us. The 1st Brigade was imme- 
diately moved to the right out of reach of shot. Gen. T. replied to the 
messengers, that he did not want twenty-four hours, but would reply to 
them at 10 A. M. on the 13th. 

On the morning of the 13th, the 2d Brigade was moved on the left, out of 
reach of shot, and the 3d Brigade, with Lieut. Duncan’s and Braca’s 
Companies of Artillery, occupied the Field work. In this position we 
were all de filaded from the enemy’s fire, and occupied an almost impregna- 
ble camp. I believe that we could successfully repel 10,000 men. At 10, 
Gen. T.’s answer was sent over. It was mild, dignified, concise and firm— 
perfectly characteristic of the man. He told Gen. A. “that he was sent 
here by order of his Government, in a peaceable attitude, and intended fo 
remain—and then warned him against assuming the responsibility of firing 
the first gun.” The long and short of it is, that no guns have been fired, 
nor do I think there will be. We are every day making ourselves stronger 
and stronger. The field work is rapidly being completed. It is selected 
with a view to permanency, and will probably be a post for imany years. 
The report at present is, that Ampudia wished to fight, but that the citi- 
zens in a body, joined by some of the Officers, protested against it—that 
their town would be battered down, and they had no idea of seeing their 
preperty destroyed. After this, he took eight men and left. There is very 
little doubt he is gone, and rumor says ArisTa is appointed to the com- 
mand, and will be soon here. We care very little about it, except that we 
are all anxious to have the difficulty terminated. Gen. T. has blockaded 
the river and cut off their supplies. That will soon make them fee? the 
necessity of hastening matters. 

I do not know what I can better do than to give you a slight sketch of our 
position, and then at a glance you can see exactly how we are situated. 
[See next page. } 

The land in the vicinity is cultivated to some extent; some of us occupy 
cotton fields and some corn. The soil is of the richest alluvial character, 
susceptible of the highest state of cultivation; for sugar it cannot be sur- 
passed. [ presume they never have frosts here. The whole valley of the 
Rio Grande is bound to be rapidly and densely populated. The richest class 
of planters, after visiting it, will surely returnand settle. In ten years this 
wilderness will ‘* smile and blossom like the rose.” How gorgeously rich the 
plantations will be on its banks. Everything, almost, grows here. In the 
vicinity of the camp there are the remains of a deserted garden, and in it 
you have the orange, lemon, fig, bannana, plantain, peach and cocoa nut. 
It has evidently at one time been under high cultivation, and ornamented 
by choice and beautiful flowers. The magnificent flowering pomegranate 
was met with in groves. One loves to reflect and draw up in his mind 
what a magnificent state of cultivation even five years will produce. This 
rich body of land is between 35 and 40 miles in width, by some 250 in 
length. In the upper parts most excellent wheat is raised. This Texas is 
truly a valuable acquisition. 

On the 10th, Col. Cross, Deputy Quarter-master General, mounted his 
horse and rode out to take some exercise. He has not since been heard of. 
From reports that were gathered from our spies, and from the inhabitants 
on this side of the river, we were induced to believe that he had been cap- 
tured by some of the roving troopsof the enemy. Gen. T. wrote over to 
Gen. Ampudia, making inquiries if he was a prisoner? They have twice 
denied that he was, and have regretted that he has not been heard from. 
Some still cling to the belief that he is captured, but the general impression 
is, that he has been assassinated. This country is infested with robbers 
who would take your life for almost anything. His sad disappearance and 
horrible fate has cast a gloom over us all. He was esteemed an excellent 
officer, one of more than ordinary attainments, and stood deservedly high 
in his profession. He was a high-minded chivalric gentleman. One can- 
not but grieve when he thinks of the distress and sorrow his disappearance 
will bring to his family. They have the warm sympathy of us all. 

General Worru has resigned and left the army. Point Isabel, our De- 
pot, is garrisoned by two companies of Artillery, under the command of 
Brevet Maj. Munror. They have thrown up defences, so that they feel 
perfectly secure. Up to this moment, a strict non-intercourse exists be- 
tween us and the enemy. How long this state of affairs is to last I cannot 


tell, but the Government owes it to its dignity, to put an immediate end to 
it. Either fight or negotiate. The sword or the olive-branch. 
My letter is quite long enough, so good bye. G** pe L**. 





As Capt. 





It appears that on the very day (the 19th) our accomplished correspond- 
ent wrote the letter above, Lieut. T. H. Porrer,a son of the late Commo- 
dore Porter, was killed, with three of his men, when out on a scouting 
party. Lieut. P. was a highly valued correspondent of the “ Spirit of the 
Times,” and an officer of remarkable promise. Last season he married, at 
Baton Rouge, La., a daughter of Maj. B. Ltoyp BEAL, now in command of 
the 2d Regt. of Dragoons in Texas. We learn that he made a most gallant 
defence before he was killed, taking several horses from the Mexicans, and 
pursuing them some distance. We have not the particulars, but we learn 
that he was in the act of firing, when he was mortally wounded. 

It appears that the body of Col. Cross has been found since the date of 
our correspondent’s letter; he was evidently murdered by a band of Ran- 
cheros. 

Lieut. Henry, of the Army, to dispel any erroneous impressions respect- 
img its situation, and dispel the fears of the relatives and friends of the 
officers, has addressed the annexed letter to the editors of the New Orleans 
** Picayune,” which will be read with eager interest :— 

Camp oprosite Matamoras, April 26, 1845 

Gentlemen—Knowing that in the present excited state of the pub!ic mind 
as regards our Mexican affairs and the welfare of our little army, that most 
exaggerated reports creep into the public prints, thereby carrying with taem 
sorrow and anxiety into the bosom of the friends and relations of many offi- 
eers, 1 deem it my duty to give you a hasty but correct account of the cap- 
ture of Capt. Thornton and squadron of the 2d Dragoons, by a force of 2000 
Mexicans under the command of Gen. Torrejon. 

Gen. Taylor, on the 24th, had received a report that the enemy were cross- 
ing the river above this — Capt. Thornton, with his command, was sent 
out on the evening of the 24th to examine the country above, and see wheth- 





uncorked, that would insure them an easy victory over immense odds. ] 
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DIAGRAM OF THE SEAT OF WAR, 


GEN. TAYLOR’S CAMP AT MATAMORAS. 


FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY AN OFFICER OF THE U. §. ARMY. 
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A.—Gen, Mesra’s quarters. 

B.—Cathedral. 

C.—Place d’ Artillerie. 

D.—Quarters for Sappers and Miners. 

E.—Sand Fort, 4 guns. 

F'.—Sand Fort, 5 embrasures, commenced the night of our arrival, and 
completed on the 16th; one gun and supposed to be one mortar. 

G.—Fort erected since our arrival; no pieces mounted. When finished, 
the Priests consecrated it, by throwing holy water upon it. 

.++. f v v—Three sunken batteries and a large traverse ; from IF to G is one 
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H.—Fort Defiance, originally mounted with four 18 pounders, which have 
since been removed to Bastion E, and their place supplied by Bragg’s 
battery. 

!.—A field work of six Bastions, calculated to hold two Regiments. In 
Bastion d is Duncan’s battery, Bastion e Capt Sand’s Company—the 
3d Brigade occupy the work. 

a—Upper ferry. 

b-—Lower ferry. 

c—Flag-staff. 

. Thick bush fence. 





line of defence. 
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Hardee, Lieut. Kane, Lieut. Mason, 5 sergeants, 4 corporals, 1 bugler and 
49 privates. His Mexican guide returned this morning stating that he had 
been attacked at 8 o’clock on the morning of the 25th by a large number of 
the enemy, and that the whole command was captured or destroyed. The 
guide warned him that he was in the vicinity of the enemy and refused to 
proceed. He waited until night, and none of the party coming in, he re- 
turned home. About 11 this morning a private of the party was brought 
inacart. He was wounded in two places. The map who brought him 
was the bearer of a note from Gen. Torrejon to Gen. Taylor, the amount of 
which was that ‘‘on the score of humanity he claimed the privilege of sen- 
ding into him two dragoons, who were wounded in an engagement brought 
on by acharge from an American cavalry officer against his command of 
200 men, as he had no flying hospital.” He then spoke of the rest being 
prisoners, and said ‘they would be treated with the consideration due pris- 
oners of war, agreeably to the custom of civilized nations ” 

From the wounded dragoon we obtain the following facts; That the 
charge was made in open gzound; that when the command ‘‘charge was 
given, but a few of the enemy were seen, but as they dashed over a hill the 
whole command presented themselves ; they were fired upon, and immedi- 
ately surrounded and taken prisoners. He does not know what became of 
Capt. Thornton. Capt. Hardee and Lieut. Mason are prisoners, and are all 
well. He repoits Lieut. Kane as shot, and it is feared he is killed. Ten 
men were killed. Before the cart left, one of the two men mentioned died. 
From the note of Gen. T , it seems that he accuses Capt. Thornton of having 
charged upon him. One can hardly conceive of such madness as charging 
200 men with 63, and it is fair to presume that he was surrounded anc 
charged to cut his way through. Time will clear it all up. 

The capture of Captain Thornton’s party, and sad death of Lieut. Porter, 
and murder of Col. Cross, are rather melancholy commencements of war. 
I say war, for there is no doubt of its existence, and that unless an armistice 
is signed in ten days, we must have some hard fighting. The enemy are 
pe ae in some considerable numbers, and I think their force may be 
estimated with safety at 5000. Gen. Taylor is rapidly pushing forward 
his field work, and I understand has sent for 4000 volunteers—two thou- 
sand from Louisiana and two from Texas. If they will give usa fair fight 
we do not doubt our ability to whip them ; but if they are going to give us 
a second edition of the Florida war it will be a very annoying affair. 

Yours very truly, W. S. Henry, Lieut. U. S. A. 





Of the recent intelligence from our gallant Army in Texas, and the pro- 
ceedings in Congress, and at New Orleans and Mobile, in relation to it, our 
readers generally, we presume, have informed themselves, yet the letter of 
our gifted correspondent presents several matters in a new light, and it will 
be read by every one with the deepest interest. His diagram of the Camp 
opposite Matamoras gives a better idea of the position of the two armies 
than any one we have seen, and we again beg to express to him, for this 
and similar courtesies, our grateful acknowledgments. 





STILL LATER FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 
Camp oprosire Matamoras, April 23, 1846. 

Dear P.—I have the melancholy satisfaction of informing you that the 
body of Col. Cross was discovered on the 21st inst. A Mexican came in 
and reported that he knew where the body of an American officer was ly- 
ing. A command was immediately despatched for it, and brought it into 
camp. It was a skeleton, a very little flesh being left upon it. There is 
no doubt of its identity. If there could be any doubt, the discovery of his 
shoulder-straps and stock near the spot where his body was found, must 
convince any one. A Board of Officers were assembled to-day, by order of 
the General, to make a report upon all the circumstances connected with 
his death. We received all sorts of reports connected with his murder, 
the truth of which we have not the means of discovering. A Mexican 
came in to-day, who reports that the Colonel was captured by Capt. F'at- 
con’s band of authorized murderers ; that after taking him prisoner, they 
stript him of everything, and then consulted what they should do with him. 
The majority were for taking him over the river, when Falcon walked up, 
and with a blow from the butt of his pistol, killed him. The hole in the 
skull would correspond to such a blow. It could not have been from a 
ball, for it would have gone through. He will be buried to-morrow, and 
his son, who is here, will remove his remains tothe North. It is a most 
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give you a synopsis of it. He reviewed everything that has occurred since 
our departure from Corpus Christi, tothis date. Spoke of the order he had 
issued just prior to his departure, in which he said that he ** would protect 
the civil and religious rights of the citizens,” reminded him that a Spanish 
translation had been sent to Matamoras, and that he Anew Gen. Mesra 
had seen it; states that on his march his advance was met some twenty miles 
from the Colorado, and were warned that if they advanced it would be con- 
sidered a ‘* declaration of war ;” at the Colorado they threatened to fire upon 
him, and again repeated the ‘* declaration of war ;’—that at Point Isabel, he 
was met by a deputation, at the head of which was the Prefect of the State of 
Tamaulipas, from Matamoras, protesting against his occupying the country, 
and again repeating the ‘ declaration of war.” After delivering the pro- 
test they set fire to some houses, which act the General looked upon as an 
‘act of war.” Opposite Matamoras he was again told that his occupation 
of the country was looked upon as ‘‘an act of war.” To all these declara- 
tions of hostile intentions Gen. T. paid no heed, but pursued the peaceful 
tenor of his way. But, when Gen. Ampudia arrived, and gave him ‘ 24 
hours’ notice to quit,” he deemed it time to turn his attention to them, and 
conceives ‘‘ that the blockade of the river was the least offensive act of war 
that he could have committed, under the circumstances ; that the blockade 
had been reported to the Government, and he should maintain it until he 
received their orders. Offers them an armistice until this question is set- 
tled, or war declared, and if that is accepted, will raise the blockade, but 
on no other terms. Tells him that he cannot pass over the objectionable 
style and tone ot his (A.’s) correspondence—that the epithets of ‘ usurpers,’ 
‘invaders,’ &c., will not pass, and tells him plainly, that in future it must 
be more respectful, or it will not be received; and in concluding, by giving 
him his choice of action, tells him that he is equally ready and prepared for 
peace or war.’’ It will make Gen. Ampudia open his eyes, and teach him 
he has no hen and chickens to deal with. The communication was sent 
over about noon. What will be its effect I cannot say, but I presume it 
must have taken off the edge of his appetite for dinner. 

Affairs are approaching to a crisis—they cannot remain thus long. The 
enemy are rather short of provisions, and they must either fight, treat, or 
just naturally dissolve themselves, before many days pass. I’ll venture to 
say they will not fight, and they may take the choice of the latter. There 
is no telling what hungry people mought do. If they pretend to bring 
flour from the interior, it will cost them something like $30 per barrel, and 
I do not believe they could feed an army at that price very long. I do not 
believe the poor devils get much flour anyhow. 

We are rapidly advancing with our work. It is reported that the cargoes 
of those two vessels (which, by-the-bye, were not seized, but driven off,) 
belongs to the English and Spanish Consuls at M., and that they are the 
contractors for the Army. In haste, yours, G** pe L**. 





Safety of Capt. THornton and Lieut. Mason.—We are rejoiced to 
learn, by this evening’s mail, that Capt. Seth B. Thornton and Lieut. Ma- 
son, with two dragoong, had arrived safe in Gen. Taylor’s camp. 

Capt. Thornton, discovering the ambuscade too late for retreat, had 
plunged gallantly through the enemy’s ranks, and cut his way with his 
own sword, with a boldness and intrepidity that is almost incredible. It 
seems he is not to be killed by accidents of flood or field. He is the same 

entleman who so narrowly escaped when the Pulaski was blown up. He 
fad the yellow fever several times in Florida, and has passed through many 
other hair breadth ’scapes. 

When Gen. Worth left the camp, Capt. Thornton asked him for his 
sword. The General buckled it upon him, and when he heard yesterday 
of Capt. T.’s gallantry, he exclaimed, ‘‘ That was my sword. I knew it 
would never be disgracedin his hands. He is as noble and gallant a fellow 
as ever held sword in hand. Washington Union, May 11 
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shocking murder, and this blood-thirsty Falcon must sooner or later be held 
to a strict account for it. 

Last evening and to-day we have been stirred up a little, in the way of 
excitement. In my previous letter I informed you that Gen. Taytor had 


ordered the blockade of the river. Yesterday afternoon Gen. AMPUDIA | 


wrote toGen. Taylor, ‘‘ that he had understood from undoubted authority, 
that the river was blockaded, that two vessels laden with stores for his Ar- 
my had been seized and carried into Brazos Santiago. That he thought this 
blockade, under the present circumstances, was unauthorized by the law 
of nations, and requested him to raise it, or serious Consequences would en- 
sue.” I do not pretend to give it verbatim, but that’s the amount of it. 
Now these *‘ serious consequences” did not give us any alarm, for we have 
become quite accustomed to their high-flown language. Gen. T. replied 
this morning. It is a most excellent paper, truly Republican and Ameri- 
can in every respect, and for which he should, as he will no doubt, receive 
the thanks of the Government. He is a man of sound views of matters, 
and by his strong common sense (a pretty scarce article now-a-days), is 
pretty sure to arrive at a correct and just conclusion. The honor of the 


Country is entrusted in safe hands. I cannot give you the words, but will 


James Whelpley’s ch. g. Cracker Boy... ... ce cccsscserccces 
Time, 2:58—2:56—2:54, 

| SAME DAY—Sweepstakes, for all ages, three subs. at $—— each, $——- added, weight 
as above. Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. 


| Hiram Woodruff’s b. g. Young Ripton........cccccccescecerecees 2 111 
| Charles Ellis’s b. g. One Eyed Riley. ......cccceccccceccceccceers 3 3 3 2 
| James Whelpley’s b. m. Black Rose... . cc. cee ceccccccccccveseree 1 2 2 8 
| Time, 2:533—2:43 —2:50—2:50. 

Yours, &c., T. K. B. 





Shrewd Escape.—Samuel Brown, late convict of our prison, says the 
| Boston Post, ought to have the credit of doing the neatest thing, in the pe- 
destrian line, of the century. He contrived to slip out of his work-shop in 
the prison into a lobby, appropriated a pair of overhalls, a coat and cap, be- 
come a veritable teamster, and walked into the street. ‘* How came you in 
here 2” said an officer, as the teamster coolly put his hand to go out—as any 
satisfied visitor would do—on the iron door leading from the prison. 
‘* Came in at the big gate with the teams, and they don’t want me any more,” 
was the ready reply. And so he passed officer after officer, through the 
| guard room, and the outside gate, not forgetting, as the last one politely 

ve him a pass through to freedom, to say “* | bye.” Once in the street, 
e dropped his dignity, and found active use for his legs. He ran in the di- 





rection of the Fitchburgh depot. In ten minutes after he had left he was 
missed, but from that time to the present he has eluded a most vigilant and 
| veteran police, 
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Occidental Reminiscences. 


FARTHER WEST; OR, ROUGH NOTES 


OF THE 


DRAGOON CAMPAIGN TO THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS IN 1845. 


Cuaprer XIII. 
THE OREGON EMIGRANTS, 

The emigration from the United States to Oregon has more than doubled 
every succeeding season since it was first commenced—over three years ago. 
The general character of the people who are so fast flocking thither—both 
for industry and integrity—is considered by many as being far above that of 
the earliest settlers of any of the territories that have, from time to time, 
immediately bordered the frontier ot the corporate States. 

Oregon is so extremely remote: is reached at the expense of so much 
time, money, danger, and toil: and offers, at least for the presert, so few 
inducements to the idle, the dissipated, or the dishonest, that, so far, it may 
be said to have entirely escaped being filled up by them. The restless— 
the worthless—the dissolute—and the out-lawed, have had such cheap and 
easy facilities rapidly to reach Arkansas and Texas, that for the last several 
years, those two sections of the country, unhappily, have been, more or 
less, charged with the drainage from the old States, of much of the dregs 
of their society. The wide prairies and the rugged mountains are, in 
themselves, such a formidable barrier to all but those who have a great de- 
gree of courage, energy, and perseverance—qualities which, coupled with 
honesty of purpose, would, in any place, secure to their possessors both in- 
dependence, respect, and advancement—that one may safely say, up to this 
time, none others have passed them. 

Nearly all who have gone to the shores of the Pacific, with a view of 
making a permanent settlement there, have been born and nurtured in the 
interior counties of the States lying in the Valley of the Mississippi, and 
are, therefore, as a class, practical agriculturalists. They may be regarded 
as a straight-forward, simple, and well-meaning people, and shrewd and 
thrifty withal; and as having a fair share of good common sense. It is 
true, in the aggregate they are somewhat deficient in even the primary 
branches of education, and have but a limited knowledge of the usages of 
society, and a still narrower, of what is denominated “the world” ; but 
there are many amongst them of creditable attainments, and of talents 
which in any country would be regarded as respectable. 

Although they are buoyed up with the hope of ultimately bettering their 
own and their childrens’ condition, still, their departure, their journey, and 
the first few years of their residence in the country towards which they are 
turning their footsteps, are now, and will be, marked by much sorrow, and 
with many disheartening toils and privations. Some idea of the causes of 
their emigration, together with the distress they have first to experience, 
may be gathered from the statement made to us by one of the leaders of a 
large company that this year came out from the State of Illinois, and from 
the rude picture of a parting scene which he drew for us. 

‘* In the country we have left behind, our farms were probably of greater 
fertility than any we shall be able to make in that to which we are remov- 
ing. We could raise from them with a little labor, more plentiful crops, 
than from any we ever expect to see again. But there, for two or three 
months every year, we have been, more or less, prostrated with sickness, 
which in itself not only caused us much suffering, but deprived us of the 
power of taking a proper care of what we had already accomplished, and 
completely unfitted us for a satisfactory enjoyment of what should ulti- 
mately be left us as the fruits of our previous toil. We thought that, al- 
though in Oregon we should be compelled to work much harder, yet, in 
the pure air, and the mild and equal climate we there hope to find, we 
should be blest with additional health to enable us to do so without incon- 
venience, and, likewise, to bestow so much the more care upon our lands 
as should cause them to yield, in the end, quite as abundantly as those we 
have heretofore occupied. 

‘** But aside from these considerations, many of us had large families of 
children growing up about us, which, remaining where we were, we should 
not be able to provide for as we would be gladto. We were anxious, when 
they arrived ot maturity, to see them all settled upon farms of their own. 
There was, it is true, unoccupied land enough about us, which we might 
have purchased, had we not been too poor to do so; and, so long as the 
markets were dull, to which we could take the little surplus of our crops 
over and beyond our immediate wants, so long were we likely to remain in 
indigent circumstances ; each year bringing us nearer to the time when our 
children were to step out upon the world with nothing to begin life with, 
but their hands. But by going to Oregon we were sure that the government 
would supply us, free of price, with sufficient ground both for ourselves 
and forthem. Had it not been for our solicitude for their welfare, probably 
we should have continued where we were ; but as God had blessed us with 
them, we felt it to be our duty to sacrifice our own feelings for their future 
benefit. 

‘¢ However, in addition to these reasons, and we considered them powerful 

enough of themselves, there were others of less weight, but which had no 
little influence upon our decisions. We believed that even iu our own 
lives, the vast country bordering the Columbia, and the neighboring shores 
of the Pacific, was destined to become one of immense political and com- 
mercial importance; and where, even with our limited means and humble 
capacities, we could open for ourselves a field for enterprise and aggran- 
disement, of far greater moment than any it would be possible to attain, 
with our straightened circumstances, on this side of the mountains. Ac- 
tuated by the motives for hastening thither, which this view of our pros- 
pective success presented, and aside from those already mentioned, our 
minds were finally made up to take the step we have taken, and which we 
felt sure, for good or for evil, was to affect our own, and our children’s wel- 
fare, for ever. 
“© We suffer many privations on our long journey, and so we shall after 
our arrival there ; but we try to endure them with patience, and ever hope 
on for the best. Our greatest sorrow was passed when we bade an eternal 
farewell to our friends. The agony of such a separation we had not fully 
counted upon. But it has gone by. We shall see them no more in this 
world—but we pray to meet them in a better. 

‘«* Until we were about to start, we knew not how many friends we had; 
how many there were who loved us, and who wished us well. When the 
day had arrived for our departure, and all our company had assembled at 
the place appointed, our neighbors from far and near, gathered there to bid 
us good bye. There were hundreds and hundreds of them. The aged, 
with their silver locks and tottering decrepitude, whom we had looked up 
to and reverenced from childhood: those whom we had played with in in- 
fancy, and who had grown up beside us to manhood—ever kind and true, 
generous and charitable: those, also, full of youth, and grace, and beauty, 
—whose hearts were brimming with purity and freshness, not yet sullied 
by acontact with the world: and even the little ones, with their sweet, 
wondering eyes—their curls—their dimples, and their innocence: all were 
there—gathered about us in sadness! and we were never to see them again ! 
Our old Minister, who for years and years had watched over, and prayed 
for us,—he was there, too; and with a voice trembling with grief, and with 
the big tears gushing from his eyes, and, one by one, dropping over his 
furrowed cheeks, he spake to us a few parting words. How deeply they 
are engraven upon our hearts! But I need not repeat them to you. The 
circumstances of so melancholy an occasion as that which called them 
forth, will readily suggest to you what they must have been. Then we all 
kneeled there upon the ground, with him in our midst. I can see him now 
—his white hair streaming in the wind—his tearful eyes turned toward 
heaven so beseechingly—his clasped hands palsied with emotion, and his 
aged form bended in fervent supplication for us. Oh ' how earnest and 
heartfelt was his prayer in our behalf: that our common Father would be 
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i protect us till our mezt ing; when each, though widely 
ae wrt ee deca task, and had been called home for his 
reward. Then came the last embrace—the last ‘ May God bless you /— 
when, weeping like children, we turned away from that spot and those 
friends, for ever *” ; 

His story was but that of almost every emigrant with whom we con- 
yersed. To reach a healthy country, and to be able to get grants of land 
for their children, were the two great incentives for removal with all. 

This year, according to Col. Kearny’s report, there have gone through | 
the Great South Pass, 850 men, 475 women, and 1000 children. They 
have taken with them 7000 head of neat cattle, 400 horses and mules, and 
460 wagons. It would be safe to say that all of one-third of this number | 
intended to make their homes in California, and the remaining two-thirds 
in the most fertile parts of Oregon, without much reference to degrees of 
latitude. 

If the same number of troops had passed over, to remain permanently, 
West of the Mountains, it would have been known throughout the world, | 
and perhaps two great nations would have been plunged into a long and 
bloody war in consequence. But emigrants have gone there in a measure 
unnoticed, and yet they have carried with them those elements of great- 
ness and power, which the elaboration of but few years will so transform, 
that the world will not only hear of them, but will, one day, attach far 
more importance even to their passive and quiet residence in that country» 
than to the active operations of thrice their numbers of soldiery. 

They have borne away with them the strongest and most enduring senti- 
ments of patriotism, and are so deeply imbued with the love of liberty, and 
the principles of republicanism, that no distance, however great, nor fo- 
reign or local influences, however powerful, can ever estrange their hearts 
—wean their affections—chill their sympathies, or, by their owr consent, 
politically sever the ties that bind them to their Home-Land, And though 
a wide desert separates them from it : one which but few of them will ever 
re-cross to visit once more the scenes that smiled upon them in their child- 
hood—yet they will remain knitted to us, by all the pride they must feel in 
remembering the glories of the American Past, and all the hope that must 
inspire them as they look forward to the power and magnificence of the 
American Future. 








How often, as they were moving along with us, were we struck with the | 
deep affection and reverence they invariably manifested when speaking of 
the country they were leaving behind. How touching a proof was it, that 
the government, under whose fostering care they had been reared, was 
based upon principles of justice, and of equal privileges, so simple, and so 
pure, that even the most humble, and the most unlearned, could appreciate 
and love them. It is true they were not emigrating to a foreign land—but 
they were, for the time being, at least, stepping out, as it were, from under 
the protecting wing of their own; and were going to where their own 
choice might change, or materially modify, whatever they had before expe- 
rienced, which was not entirely consonant with their settled convictions of 
right. 

The thousands who are annually leaving the Old World, and seeking an 

asylum in the New, remember with an enduring love their Home-Land, 
from which they have been unjustly driven, by extortion that power alone 
had legalized—and by an oppression which, in its unrighteous might, could 
stalk abroad and trample upon them at noon-day. For it was there they 
were first surrounded by a living chain, whose every link was a warm heart, 
taught by its own sufferings to sympathise with them. It was there their 
earliest associations had their hallowed centre; and there the web was first 
woven about their being, whose warp and whose woof were made up of 
those endearing hearth-influences and affections, for which no tythes can 
be exacted—which tyranny serves but to strengthen—and which time nor 
distance can ever wholly unravel. For these—but only for these—do they 
love the land of their birth. And what better proof can there be of the 
magnitude of the wrongs they suffered, than the simple fact, that rather 
than to endure them, they chose to relinquish a@// that was so dear of 
friends and home! Poor and ignorant as many of them are, still they could 
readily understand the evils from which they sacrificed so much to escape, 
and the inestimable blessings that were here spread out like a rich repast, 
for their own and their children’s enjoyment. 

Do they, like the American Emigrant, look back and think of the laws 
and rulers of their native land, with a sacred reverence ? And came they 
out from it, as goes the American into a// the world, with hearts breathing 
fervent prayers for their continuance and protection, and hands ready to 
strike in their defence? No! but on the contrary, they ever regard them 
with a shudder, and speak of them with a curse. 


Those who are departing from among us, do not advisedly go forth to 
further the progression of any premeditated and far-reaching policy ; nor 
are they compelled by oppression here, to fly there in pursuit of freedom. 
They have, as they themselves testify, been urged thither, partly with a 
view of bettering their condition, and partly by that spirit of enterprise 
and advancement, born of the genius of our institutions, and grown into 
power a natural and certain effect of known and traceable causes. A spirit 
which has carried cur flag to the remotest portion of our globe; which has 
felled forests, built up cities, created navies, and a commerce, whose sails 
whiten every sea. A spirit which has digged through hills, filled up val- 
leys, and planted new and navigable rivers. Which has reached forth its 
wand, and straightway the frozen North has been wedded to the sunny 
South, by vews written in iron. As the ocean would rise and expand were 
the sublime fiat ‘‘ Thus far /’ removed, which has restrained its impatient 
surges—so has this spirit risen and expanded, until at length it forces its 
way through the gorges of the mountain barrier that divides this continent, 
and by its own volition, sends these emigrants into the sweet valleys beyond 
—a first small wave of that mighty flood which is to follow. It is the spi- 
rit which has led us up to what we are—and which by an impulse we can- 
not controul, we proudly and exultiagly pursue, onward and upward to 
what we must be. Wherever it turns its glance, 


** The wood recedes, 
And towns shoot up, and fertile realms are tilled ; 
The land is full of harvests and green meads : 
Streams numberless, that many a fountain feeds, 
Shine, disembowered, and give to sun and breeze 
Their virgin waters : the full region leads 
New colonies forth, that toward the western seas 
Spread like a rapid flame among the autumnal trees. 


Here, THE FREE SPIRIT OF MANKIND, at length, 
Throws its last fetters off; and who shall place 
A limit to the giant’s unchained strength, 
Or curb his swiftness in the forward race ? 
Far, like the comet’s way through infinite space, 
Stretches thy long untravelled path of light 
{nto the depth of ages : we may trace, 
Distant, the brightening glory of its flight, 
Till the receding rays are lost to human sight. 


Europe is given a prey tosterner fates, 
And writhes in shackles: strong the arms that chain 
To earth her struggling multitude of states ; 
She too is strong, and might not chafe in vain 
Against them, but shake off the vampyre train 
That batten on her blood, and break their net. 
Yes, she shall look on brighter days, and gain 
The meed of worthicr deeds: the moment set 
To rescue and raise up, draws near—but is not yet. 


But thou, our country, thou shalt never fall, 

But with thy children—thy maternal care, 

Thy lavish love, thy blessings showered on all— 
These are thy fetters—seas and stormy air 

Are the wide barrier of thy borders, where 

Among thy gallant sons that guard thee well, 
Thou h’st at enemies; who shall then declare 
The date of thy deep-founded strength, or tell 


‘How happy, in thy lap, the sons of men shall dwell.” 
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English Sporting Intelligence. 

BUTLER AND WESTHALL’S WALKING MATCH. 

The twenty five mile match, for £100 a side, between Benjamin Butler 
of Hanwell, and Charles Westhall of London, took place on T uesday last, 
(April 14) at Hays, Middlesex; andar are specimen of “ tall walking,” as 
brother Johnathan would say, was exhibited to a vast assemblage of spec- 
tators ** of all ranks and sizes.” Both men are well known in the pedes- 
trian circles, and considerable interest was excited, each having numerous 
friends, who betted heavily on the result. 
Westhall had as an amateur inspired his friends with considerable confi- 
dence by his extraordinary performances when opposed in walking matches 








with some of his fellow students, and he was backed against Mountjoy to go 
fair heel and toe over six miles of road at Acton, in January, 1843; but as 
the latter was determined not to be in the rear, he made a run of it, which 
example Westhall followed, and after a long dispute the stakes were drawn. 
In July in the succeeding year, Samuel East, of Westminster, tried his 
powers of speed against Westhall,in a ten mile match at Bedfont for £40 
a side; and although East was allowed one minute start he was defeated, 
Westhall walking the distance in one hour and thirty minutes. Last year 
Willett and Haynes succumbed to the ** Young Amateur,” the latter hav- 
ing five minutes start in six miles, which Westhall performed under 49 
minutes. He was looked upon as a phenomenon, especially as it was 
known that in trials he had walked seven miles within the hour, a feat at 
that time which had never been effected in a match, properly authenticated, 
excepting in the case of Captain Parker, at Newmarket ; but there are those 
who are sceptical as regards the gallant captain’s success on that occasion. 
Westhall could not consequently get a customer, unless by giving a greater 
start than was deemed prudent, and he was determined to try if his run- 
ning were at all equal to his walking powers, and be hada“ spin” ofa 
100 yards with a man named Exter, at Ealing, the stakes being only £3 a 
side, whom he ** polished off” in good style. Our hero also tried his hand, 
or rather his legs, at hurdle racing, but was beaten twice by Smith (the 
Regent-street Pet), and once by Edward Smith ; the latter, however, sub- 
sequently, being vanquished by him in a race of 440 yards, over ten hur- 
dies, at the Beehive, Walworth. Chadwick imagined he had achance with 
him, and a match to run 200 yards, over Waterloo Bridge, was made for 
£10 aside, but Westhall proved victorious. Runners of greater preten- 
sions were now sought for, such ability did the young Esculapius display 
in the contests above narrated, and the same success attended him.—Mes- 
senger of Birmingham, who had four yards start in 140; Handley of Not- 
tingham, 180 yards, £25 a side; and Leyland (alias Chip) of Bury, 190 
yards, £50 a side, being defeated in succession, the last race taking place 
on the 16th December— thus closing the year ’45 most triumphantly. As 
nothing ** turned up’’ worth his while in the “ running department,” he 
was induced one night at Dismore’s, when all were ‘‘ light hearted and 
merry,” to make the present match with the celebrated Butler, although he 
had never walked above ten miles in any of his previous competitions. Be- 
ing young, muscular, and not too short nor too tall, and surprisingly quick 
in his paces, his friends confidently imagined he could ‘“ pull through” 
with success; and from the observations he subsequently made to the ef- 
fect that he would break the ‘* long uu’s” heart before the end of seven 
miles, he no doubt largely participated in the feelings of his companions 
and supporters. 

Having said thus much of Westhall, it is necessary, before we enter into 
a detail of the exciting contest of Tuesday, to give aslight sketch of the 
performances of Butler, and the ‘“* wonders” he has achieved in walking; 
for he never appeared as a runner (but in a little affair of one mile, defeat- 
ing Oliver,) to our knowledge, and we keep a pretty sharp ‘* look out,” and 
make, weekly, as complete a register as possible, of the doings in the pe- 
destrian world. We shall go back to Butler’s 10 mile walk, for £25 aside, 
with Mountjoy, at Ealing, in April, 1843, which was the first time, we 
think, he met oureye, and he was then not 20 years of age, but stood up- 
wards of six feet, and being extremely “weedy,” it was generally anticipated 
that he had not stamina sufficient to go the distance at a pace requisite to 
keep up with his well known and often-tried opponent, who, like the late 
veteran Townshend, had travelled with his walking materials and hanki 
panki paraphernalia to all parts of the country, “‘ astonishing the natives,’ 
wherever he performed for Ais especial benefit. Butler, however, defeat- 
ed this man, doing the first seyen miles in one hour, one minute, and fifty 
seconds, walking the remaining distance comparatively at his leisure. It 
will be as well that our readers should pay more than ordinary attention to 
the time givenin the various matches; for they will find on comparison, 
that what were formerly considered ‘‘ wonderful feats,” and, in fact, by 
many ‘‘ impossibilities,” have of late been greatly surpassed, and that, too, 
by as fair heel and toe walking as was ever exhibited by any of our ancient 
or modern pedestrians. After Mountjoy, C. Winter of Kew was “ pitted” 
against Butler in a 12 mile match, for £50 a side, which came off at Bed- 
font in June, 1843, when the Kewite, from whom “ great things” had been 
anticipated, was vanquished, Butler walking the distance in one hour and 
fifty five minutes. George Bradshaw of Hammersmith (who defeated the 
celebrated Fuller ina 25 miles match, completed the distance in three 
hours and fifty nine minutes !) met our, in the literal sense of the word, 
** tall walker,” in May, 1844, at Smitham Bottom, to perambulate over 
25 miles of ground, for a stake of 50/, but the Hammersmith hero was 
taken ‘* queer” in going for the fifteenth mile, and Butler was left *‘ alone 
in his glory.” Withthbe exception of running the mile with Oliver, as above 
alluded to, Butler had no other exercise than that devolving upon him in 
the transactions of his ‘* official” duties, in which, however, as is well 
known, he was kept pretty wellon his ‘“ tritters,” until he entered into 
articles to walk Samuel East 20 miles, for 50/ a side, Butler allowing him 
five minutes start. The match came off at Hays, in February last, and it 
must be fresh in the recollection of our readers, that East was declared the 
winner, Butler’s interior being so much out of order, (and he says he was 
sore at the stomach for a fortnight afterwards, but trom what cause unknown, 
that he never could come within speaking distance of his opponent, who 
accomplished his task in 3 hours 45 min. 45 sec. 

When the present match with Westhall was made, one was also entered 
into between Butlerand Fuller, to walk 60 miles, and East was also backed 
to walk Fuller 20 miles, so that the cognoscenti had plenty of excitement 
cut out forthem. In due time Butler and East repaired to Brighton, and 
their trials were pronounced highly satisfactory, and about a fortnight 
since they repaired to the Swan, Mitcham, to finish their training in com- 

ny. 

Westhall took his exercise at Ham, near Richmond, and afterwards at 
Deal, and the night previous to the match, took up his quarters at Temper- 
ance’s, while Butler rendezvoused at Dismore’s, the former repairing early 
inthe morning to Hayes, accompanied by numerous friends, and the latter 
on Sunday with his companion East. Muchtime was ‘cut to waste” in 
arranging the preliminaries, and it was past three o’clock ere the ‘ offi- 
cials”’ were appointed, and seated in tneir respected vehicles ready to 
follow, and watch that neither got into a trot during the struggle tor vic- 
tory. 

The starting crease was made about half a dozen yards beyond the thir- 
teenth mile stone on the Uxbridge-road, from whence they had to walk to 
the succeeding one towards London, and then traverse the same mile over 
again, until the whole distance of 25 miles was completed. Large sums 
had been speculated at 5 and 6 to 4 on Butler, but before starting the bet- 
ting was pretty even, and many hundreds depended on the result. At the 
Angel Inn a large part of ‘‘ medicals” had taken up positions at the “* one 
pair front,” and as the afternoon turned out extremely unpropitious for out- 
door work, the rain descending at times in torrents, their quarters were 
greatly envied by hundreds who could not obtain shelter. 

On coming to the scratch, Butler looked in first-rate condition, and he 
afterwards informed us that he never felt better in his life. Westhall, in 
our own opinion, did not appear quite so well up to the mark, but that he | 
was as confident as his oppenent may be gained from the fact, that while | 
at the scratch an extra £40 each was staked by them on the result. 

They went away at a pretty good pace, Westhall waiting closely on the | 
right of Butler, who, however, had orders not to go in advance even if he | 
could, for the first six miles. Neither could be said to have got to their | 
work, and Butler seemed for a time to walk stiffly, not being able to getfinto 
his stride. Both turned the first mile together, but in the second Westhall 
improved his speed, shot away from his man, and was soon leading by at 
least a score of yards, accomplishing the two miles in 16min. and 33sec., 
and 22sec., in advance of Butler. In the third mile he put on the steam to 
such an extent as to engender fears in our mind, that such “ workings” 
would end fatally. The time and ground he gained in this mile were con- 
siderable, and it was done quicker by both than any other during the matcb ; 
but so terrific a pace could not be kept up, and in going up tor the fourth, 
there was dimunition, although, it must be confessed, it was apparently 
very slight; these two miles being done by Westhall in 16min. 39sec., But- 
being 43sec. in the rear. The latter, however, had now got well on his 
pins, having shook off the stiffaess which seemed in some degree to per- 
vade his limbs, and his stride was consequently improved. Westhall’s ex- 

ertions to increase his distance ahead was anything but pleasing to view, 
and he looked flushed in the face, whilst his opponent appeared in perfect 
order, and walking as upright as aguardsman. The seven miles was com- 
pleted by Westhall in SSmin. 32sec,!! Butler still getting into closer 
company with him, and at the end of the eighth mile was only four seconds 











in the rear, the time that had now elapsed being 1h. 6min. 5sec.; the pace 


ee, 
in this being augmented, the one endeavoring to keep in advance, ang the 
other to wrest from him the enviable position. The succeeding mile w - 
also walked at extraordinary speed, Butler nearing his opponent at ee 
every stride, notwithstanding Westhall made almvust superhuman exert)... 
to retain the lead, which, however, he was incapable of doing, for before 
the nine miles had been completed, Butler left him in the rear amidst loud 
cheering ; and at the end of the ten miles he headed Westhall seve, .. 
conds ; the time occupied in going over this distance of ground being jh 
24min. 7sec.! The rain had been descending from almost the time ;}.. 
started, and it now came down heavily, rendering the road slippery foy ;). 
men, It was evident that Westhall was doomed to be vanquished, fo; \,. 
occasionally appeared ‘all abroad,” and he could not keep his arms y.,. 
while Butler was working away like a Trojan, completing the twelve m; .. 
in 1h;-42min, 2sec., heading Westhall exactly two minutes. The |:.. 
struggled on as ‘* game as a pebble;” after walking 173 miles, and bo),, 
at least six minutes in the rear, resigned further competition, leaving py. 
ler to go the remaining distance at his leisure; he put on his coat, to, 
—_ refreshment, and it was near eight o’clock before he completed 9- 
miles, . 

Westhall did not walk as well as his friends anticipated he would, whi. 
he said was in consequence of having the cramp in his stomach in the gf 
mile. Butler’s style throughout was much the best. 

The foliowing is the time, and a pretty soaking we got in taking it 
the end of every two miles. We have only given it to the 1S miles, anj + 
may be said that Butler took it easy after the 16th mile. 


— 


BUTLER’S TIME. WESTHALL’S TIME. 
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The stakes are to be given to the winner at Dismore’s, Smart’s Building: 
Holborn, on Wednesday evening. Bell's Lit 





SPORTING LITERATURE. 

Pedestrian and other Reminiscences at Home and Abroad, with Skeich:: 
of a Country Life. By Sylvanus.—{Longman, Brown, and ©., 
London, 1846.] 

It is a long time since we had in our hands a book so stirringly readab|: 
as this. The author is a fine fellow, after our own heart. No easy-chair, 
dressing-gown writer, but one who writes as he walks, and describes me; 
and things in the light they present themselves to him. Caring little fr 
the critics, he is beyond the censure of fair criticism. He does not 
cumber himself with any literary paraphernalia, His knapsack contaics 
his wardrobe and his library, and he makes good use of each. See how he 
describes himself :—‘* In a genuine love for the footpath, or a littie erran- 
try d pied, I yield tono man. The very thought of along country walk, 
when the dew is on the ground, or the hoar frost glistens in the clear sharp 
wintry day, sets the blood rioting in my veins. What a glow comes over 
you as you briskly tread the crisp and spangled mead! What a glorious 
breeze sweeps the wold! How light, how joyous, how well you feel a 
you leave the town far behind, and inhale the pure invigorating g: 
There are, truly, few things that I remember under the name of real unal- 
loyed enjoyments in my past life that can equal the relish I always felt ina 
potenriar excursion, or in its most pleasing recollection. Varied, indeed, 

ave they been, from first to last, leaving the different scenes and faces, 
kind treatment, and adventures; everything, in fact, but regret in their re- 
miniscence. The ‘life and freshness of the mountain air,’ peace of mind, 
and robust health, have been mine, as I have wended my solitary delighted 
way, with sound refreshing sleep at my road-side bivouac. If time is not 
an object, perfect independence will be your reward (no slight boon, | take 
it). Coaches full and overturned, lame horses, the coroner’s ’quest, and 

General Pasley, are not in your ‘ carte du jour.” You get up when y 

choose, and stay as long as you think proper wherever you may be, you 

may wait till the shower is over, require no seidlitz or stimulant. You eat 
like an ostrich, and walk off all dyspepsia. I prefer this sort of locomotion 
to being sent spinning in the air by the ‘ Fire King,’ or stuffed in the ‘ Ro- 

tonde,’ amidst odours of garlic and tobacco, or even to the risk attending 2 

favorite nag in a long journey, with its uncertain accommodation, besides 

the incessant personal care of him. In the toilette I adopt for ‘a walking 
gentleman,’ I wear a short, loose, grey frock coat, sufficiently decent to take 
my seat at a table d’hote, being also stout and easy enough for ail weathers. 

[ particularly inculcate strong shoes and gaiters. Scotch shepherd’s plaid 

trousers, and a good beaver, on which the storm may beat and come again, 

whereat your silken chapeaux are soon disconcerted. In my knapsack (a 

Swiss one, covered with the skin of a chamois), I have three shirts, as ma- 

ny pairs of stockings, severallitems in collars, cravats, and pocket hanc- 

kerchiefs, with an extra pair of light shoes, fit for slippers or a stroll, after 

I have found my quarters for the night. I havea large silk umbrella in2 

case, that I sling over my shoulder as a precautionary friend, and what does 

a man want more ?—with his proper baggage forwarded from time to time, 

ifhe chooses to remain where it is needful. I have a small dressing-case, 

with a quire of paper, pens and ink, in my knapsack, of the latter of which 

I hope to give you the benefit.” Now, there is no affectation in all this— 

"tis the fulness of the heart flowing from the pen. The scenes the author 

passes through and describes in a hale heartful strain, are so numerous 

that it would take a wide long column of this journal to enumerate then. 

They are varied, full of interest, suitable to the merest bookworm, but es- 

pecially adapted to the lovers of active country life. The sportsman wi!! 

be delighted with the pictures of his amusement, as practised on the con- 

tinent, scattered profusely throughout the volume. The following 1s 2 

short and true description of the common way of settling differences in 

France:—‘* They seldom fight, though they will run their open hands 

within a hair’s breadth of each other’s faces, literally touch noses, and you 

expect nothing less than annihilation and mutual cannibalism, from the 
vengeance they screech in each other’s ears. When they do fight it isa 
revolting exhibition; fair play is out of their tactics; they reli on the 
ground, bite, tear each other’s hair, and take every unnatural advantage.” 

The young man who wishes to be judge of the scenery, soil, and people ot 

France, should travel after the fashion of our spirited and ene “rr rr, 

eli’s Life. 


| 





RURAL SPORTS.—CRICKET. 


The fifth anniversary of the Birmingham Athenic Institute was celebrated 
on Tuesday, at the Society’s rooms, by adinner anda ball. Lord Joha 
Manners presided at the dinner; and made several appropriate speeches 
during the evening. 

In reference to a complimentary remark made by Mr. Taylor, the Vice 
President, as to his Lordship’s devotion to the interests of the [nstitute, 
Lord John remarked, that, in his opinion, the advantages derivadie from 
attending such meetings and taking part in such pursuits greatly preponce- 
rated in favour of the higher classes. But be that as it may, he ‘vas coo- 
vinced that one of the greatest evils of modern society—for the evil was 
not confined to England—had been the gradual severance of the differeat 
classes of society ; and anything which brought them together—anyth'02 
which proved that they bad a common interest as they had a common ¢-- 
scent, and afterwards, as he hoped, the same ascent—must of necess'‘j 
confer the greatest and most lasting benefit upon the entire community. 

The opposition and cavilling which the Institute encountered at the ou‘ 
set had died away. ‘“* Well, then, gentlemen, all honour, I say, to those 


| young workingmen of Birmingham who dared to be founders of such 29 


institution, and who dared, against no little obloguy and misrepresentativ®, 
to cherish the infant tree which now gives rest and recreation to so mau) 
under its spreading branches. The fact is, there are many excellent pe 
ple whose knowledge and ideas are bounded by their own experience, 2+ 
who dread the slightest departure from the beaten track they have ever (Tvv> 
and who mistake all change, whether it be the renovation of an old cust)™ 
or the adoption of a new one, for a revolution: thus, all work and no pay 
having become the characteristic of modern English industry any the slight- 
est return to those heartier, more just, more manly, and especially m¢ 
English habits and customs, which acquired for our country the name 
‘merry England,’ was, and in many instances still is, regarded by that eg! 
respectable class of modern critics as a dangerous innovation, subv pat ‘ 
the morals and industry of the people, and sure in the long run to Peeast 
the destruction of Church and State. es . . - tea 
have we done?) Why, we have shown, without parade, without unneces- 
sarily shocking those prejudices I have alluded to, seizing whateve! oped 
tunities were afforded us, that the people of England, who work so 5%” 
and so readily, can stand the trial of a few days’ holiday in the Penat eh ws 
the year; that a cricket-match does not necessarily imply the end 
down of the pillars of state; and that a village dance need not end cahenie 
ing off the crown from her Majesty’s head.” He considered the The 
Institution to be one of many links of a great chain of social progress. arts 
earlier closing of shops, and the reduction of hours in factories, were Ps 
of the same movement. “In the rural districts, too, a great advanct . 
been made. The maypole has been again erected in Kent, and cric ae 
manly games are fostered and encouraged ; and I look forward, inthe 
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The Spirit of the Times, 





of a few weeks, to be present at a festive meeting of three rural villages, 
where, after the service of the Church by those who wish it, the rest of the 
day will be spent under the walls of my father’s castle. in manly games and 
harmless amusements, 55). Pi: Sete Be re po nner 8, oe 


“The old Roman satirist’s prayer has furnished you with a motto for 
your society—* Mens sana in curpore sano :’ and so it ought to be. A sound 
mind and sound body is your joint object ; and well and wisely, in my opin- 
ion, have you determined on that union: for to those actively engaged in 
the pursuits of honourable industry, the addition of literary labour, unless 
cheered and brightened by invigorating exercise, cannot but be burdensome 
and enervating ; but by this wise tempering of work with play, and both 
with intellectual study and all under the mastery of religion, how enno- 
bling becomes the life of an English artisan! His is the hopeful soul, the 
elastic step, the contented mind, the cheerful heart. To him the manly 
games and the manly literature of his ancestors are open and accessible, 
while enjoying the pure air or gazing on the green beauty of some English 
valley, or drinking in ‘the thoughts that breathe and words that burn’ of 
some English imaster of song. hen, indeed, may he bless God that his lot 
has been cast in a land of revealed religion, equal laws, ancestral fame, and 
sterling qualities. Such, it pleases me to think, is your case.” 


Sarmers’ and Breeders’ Department. 


Correspondence of “The Cultivator.”’ 

Value of Poudrrtte.—J. Sherman, of Milton, Ulster Co,N.Y., states that 
he bought, in the spring of 1845, three barrels of D. K. Minor’s poudrette, 
one barrel of which he used on corn in such a way as to test its profita- 
bleness. He put it on six rows of corn running through the field. At har- 
vest, the yield of these six rows was carefully compared with the same 
number of rows alongside, which had received no poudrette. The result 
was, that the six rows on which poudrette was used, gave two bushels of 
ears more than the other six rows—‘ making,” he says, “the extra bushel 
of shelled corn, cost two dollars.’ The experiment, he says, reminded 
him of the man ‘*who greased one of his shoes and left the other ungreased. 
The ungreased one gave out in the forenoon and the other in the afternoon.” 


Agriculture among the Cherokees.—We have several times alluded to 
the favorable indications of improvement in agriculture and the domestic 
arts, exhibited by the Cherokees, We have had fears that the late distur- 
bances among that people might tend to repress the spirit which has been 
so favorably manifested. A letter lately received from Mr. Stephen Fore- 
man, (enclosing fifteen subscribers to the Cultivator,) informs us that, 
though the excitement bas had to some extent, an unfavorable effect, yet 
he has reason to hope that the “ unpleasant state of things will soon pass 
away.” Mr. I. says—‘*During last summer, quite an interest was taken in 
the organization of an Agricultural Society, called the Agricultural Society 
of the Cherokee Nation; the account of which I presume you have seen 
in the 4dvocate. Between seventy-five and a hundred dollars were subscri- 
bed and partly paid over, to constitute a fund to be expended in carrying 
out os objects of the Society. This is but a small beginning, but we hope 
for better days.” 











Farmers in Mississippi.—Theodore Gillespie, of Springfield, La., gives 
us some notes of a trip through a portion of Mississippi. He says that in 
a journey of three hundred miles in that State, he found three farmers who 
adopted the motto, “* Order is Heaven's first law.’ At these places, he ob- 
serves, “all the horses end cows looked fat and comfortable. The negro- 
houses were in regular rows ; the barns comfortable ; stables dry : corn-cribs 
full; gins with good sheds and scaffolds ; fences neat and well staked ; fat 
hogs enough for the year’s meat; negroes well clad and comfortable; and 
to conclude, a good dwelling house. And here the we//s, | must remark, 
were about the kitchen. At these places one could discover a regular course 
of business—everything being attended to in its place—among others was the 
little homespun manufactory, which I very much admired. The average 


of cotton made on these plantations was about six bales to the hand.” 


Use of Carpenter's Tools by Farmers.—*J. P.” says—‘‘Every farmer 
should be a carpenter.” We have repeatedly recommended in the Cultiva- 
tor, that farmers in general should be prepared to execute mechanical work 
of various kinds, J. P. suggests various advantages resulting from this mode 
for which we have not reom to detail. He very properly remarks, that the 
farmer who is well provided with carpenter’s tools, and accustomed to their 
use will be more likely to keep his building and fences in order, than one 
who is not provided with such tools. Inthe one case, he says—*the rotten 
rail fence will gradually be replaced by a neat board fence. His horses,cat- 


tle, and sheep, will be protected from the storm by neat and economical | 


buildings: his farming tools will all have a proper place when not in use ; 


Another Egg-Laying Story. 
Having seen frequent articles in paper where the Poland Top-Knot 
yers, 


fowls are highly recommended as was induced, in the Spring of 
1544, to purchase some eight or ten of them in order to test the differences, 
if any, between them and the common breed. From observation I soon be- 
came satisfied that they were rightly called “ everlasting layers,” from the 
fact that while the latter were continually annoying me with a desire to 
sit, the former showed no — of it, but continued laying during the whole 
season. I raised a number of chickens during the summer, and in the fall 
found my number of Top-Knots had increased to 30, including two cocks. 
The balance of my poultry I disposed of, and more out of curiesity than 
anything else, I concluded to keep an exact account of eggs received for 
one year, from Jan. 1, 1845. My number averaged but twenty-six, five of 
them having died during the year. My receipts were as follows :— 

January .......cccccevcvceves 135 | July ..cccccccesccccecceccces 361 
February ...cseeccceccesccces 142} AUgust.cccccccscccccscocvecs Sil 
March coseeeescccccccccecees 418 | September. ..scscccccseccsecs 284 
APT, .ncvnnce>ses a ¥apeR Sens: OEP GUBOEE cecccscccocccccceccces dh 
MOP oe ies 608s qaeepee pe tek Se LO 6c dkesabckeatcisess 51 
JUNE. .cecscccesccccccccscccs DOF | DECEMDET .ceccccccccececsece 32 





Making a total OO ab avle bide 6Wide CSR Hs Vie aEeEe es 3487 


Reckoning them at one shilling per dozen, which price they com- 

mand three months in a year in our market, they would amount 

WD ERD CUED. hoon coh scce ace cedecccceeseseqecetborcescecesce OER 
Deduct for 13 bushels each of corn and barley, at 40 cts ........ 10,40 





Leaving a balance of .....sccccccsccccccscccevecs $25,92 


My yard occupies about one square rod of ground, a part of which is en- 
closed with rough boards to afford them shelter in stormy weather, and con- 
taining their nests and roosts, with an abundant supply of lime, sand, gra- 
vel, food and drink, which is always before them. They are not allowed 
to run out during any part of the season, and their desire for animal food 
is satisfied with now and then a sheep’s pluck, and a supply of sour milk, 
of which they are extremely fond. 

As regards the preservation of eggs perfectly fresh, and with very little 
trouble, for six or eight months during the year, or from March to Decem- 
ber, | would recommend the following, having thoroughly proved it the 
past season :— 

For every two gallons of water add three pints of salt, one quart newly 
slacked lime, and a table spoonful of cream of tartar. Let the keg stand 
in a cool part of the cellar, putting in your eggs from time to time, and brine 
sufficient to cover them. If they are fresh when putin, they will come out 
30 after any reasonabie length of time,as fresh and handsome as new laid eggs. 


Yours, &c., JosEPH ANNIN. 
Le Roy, Genesee County, N. Y. 


THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO PARIS ; 


OR, “ THE COURT JOURNAL” AND “ LE CONSTITUTIONNEL.” 











The French and Belgian papers has been in the habit, for a long time 
past, of taking our articles to their own especial use, either by extracts or 
wholesale. Our notices upon foreign policy the journals of Be!gium have 
transfered to their pages entire, translated, as their own ! Amongst others, 
our article on ** the King Consort ” has been referred to by many journals, 
such as La France, &c. The following is the curious imbrog/io made out 
of it and of other portions of our journal by the Constitutionned, a journal 
of a much higher character. We think our readers will be amused by the 
way in which it figures in largest type in a ‘ premier Paris’ of that journal. 
It is the more interesting, nay, important, as it shows the opinion of France 
as it may suppose to exist at this time, when her most gracious Majesty is 
contemplating a visit. It is for this reason we give it entire, totidem ver- 
bis, barring translation. 

‘** The English Ministry has not only to contend against Whigs and Tories, 
against ancient friends of a few weeks backs. It would be too happy to 
have no more pressing care than the Corn Law Repeal for which Lord John 
Russell is calling out, or the Coercion Bill, loudly insisted upon by Lord 
George Bentinck ; the Queen is not the least of its difficulties. The prin- 
cipal feature in the character of our young Sovereign is, an indomitable 
will, which is only irritated, but not repressed, by obstacles. The passion- 
ate attachment entertained by the Queen for Prince Albert is at the present 
time the torment of her Ministers, Queen Victoria is weary of honors and 
homage in which her husband has no share, and the crown weighs heavily 
upon her because she is obliged to wear it alone. Her journey to the banks 
of the Rhine was a lengthened martyrdom. The Queen had surrounded 
| her consort with a Royal suite; the Marquesses of Exeter and Abercorn, 


141) 


held but two or three, and given but one large ball. She is almost always 
x Windsor, and she speaks of remaining there nail a depart ure for ' 
aris. 

This news has been everywhere received with t issatisfac- 
tion, and the nobility manifested their pleted wd, ment 
Drawing-room held by the Queen. Besides this, every one considers a re- 
sidence in London as unnecessary, when the Queen does nothing to retain 
the court, and in anticipation of the retirement of their Sovereign, many 
great families have gone to establish themselves at Bath anc Brighton, 
while others are preparing to depart for the continent. If the Parliament 
were to terminate somewhat speedily the discussion of the two important 
measures which are now occupying their attention, the desertion would be 
general. 

All those trades which owe their prosperity to the presence of the aris- 
tocracy in London, and whose very means of existence depeads on the pro- 
digality and luxury of the great, are justly beginning to take alarm, and re- 
gard the Queen as the author of their risfortunes. 

Important effects often proceed from trifling causes. One of the princi- 
pal complaints of the nobility against the Queen is the icy coldness which 
pervades the waiting-rooms at the palace. The reception-rooms are ex- 
tremely warm ; but on leaving them, the ladies, who are in full dress, and 
have, consequently, nothing to preserve them from the cold, are ob- 
liged to wait in the apartments provided for that purpose on the ground- 
floor, which are paved with stone, and admit draughts on all sides, until 
their carriages have drawn up; and as the file is, of course, very long, they 
often remain for more than an hour exposed to the inclemency of the sea- 
son. The frequent results are, inflammation of the lungs and catarrahs, 
which are all put down to the account of Royalty, whose popularity is thus 
compromised for want of a few panes of glass and a stove. On what small 
matters depend the greatness of this world. The last Drawing-room, favor- 

ed by dreadful weather, was unusually productive of colds, and reduced the 
greater part of the aristocracy to jalap and water-gruel. How cana Court 
sustain itself, when one half of the nobility coughs, and the other half 
pouts ?” Londen Court Journal of*18th of April. 





CAPTAIN KENNEDY’S ALGERIA. 

‘« During the evening (says Captain Kennedy) we learnt much that was in- 
teresting concerning the Arabs from the General, who is more intimately ac- 
quainted with the Arab character, and with their manners and customs, than 
perhaps any other officer in the French service. For several years comman- 
dant of the Spahis (the Arab cavalry in the pay of the French), he lived among 
them, adopting their dress, and both writing and speaking Arabic fluently: he 
is thus able to communicate with the tribes under his government without the 
medium of an interpreter. On our asking some questions about a lion that we 
had heard belonged to him, he said he would introduce us at once, and turning 
to his servant, desired him to bring up Sultan. In a few minutes the door 
opened and the lion entered the room, the man only leading him by a tuft of 
his mane. He was a magnificent animal, two years old, and full grown, all but 
his mane; which although only a foot long, made nevertheless a respectable 
appearance ; he did not seem to care about our being strangers, but walking 
about the room like a large dog, permitted us to take liberties with him, such as 
patting him, shaking a paw, and making him exhibit his teeth andclaws. He 
shewed, however, a marked predilection in favour of his old acquaintances, and 
lymg down before them, turned on his back to be scratched. After a scratch 
scratch or two he began to yawn, and was fairly settling himself for a nap, 
when a cigar was puffed in his face—a proceeding he evidently did not approve 
of—rising in a hurry, curling up his lips, and wmnkling his nose, he exposed 
to view a splendid set of teeth, a sure sign that he was not pleased. A hearty 
sneeze seemed to restore him to good temper; and bearing no malice, he re- 
turned a friendly pat bestowed upon him by Captain Martenot, who had been 
the aggressor, by rubbing his head caressingly against his knees.” 

In the little Desert, where the sporting was pursued, Captain Kennedy pro- 
ceeds to describe the battue. 

«« Day was breaking when we were aroused next morning by the arrival of a 
party of the Arabs who were to assist at the hunt. The morning was bitterly 
cold, the thermometer standing at 43 degrees ; and a dense mist covering the 
face of the mountains, rendered objects at twenty yards invisible. The sun 





was just rising red and angry through the fog, when we set forth for the spot 
that had been fixed upon by the Arabs for our first beat, where we arrived after 
half-an-howr’s walk. In the mean time the aspect of the morning was changed ; 
the sun, having dispersed the mist, shone gloriously, giving ‘promise of a fine 
day. Tifty Arabs were collected when we came up, a number that afterwards 
swelled to nearly two hundred, many of them mounted, who, having heard what 
was going one joined us from the neighbouring tribes ; a multitude of dogs was 
also gathered together, for where the brushwood is so thick, it is difficult to 


the greatest and richest noblemen of England, have been beguiled by gra- | force the boars to break cover, without actually coming upon them ; and there- 


oven “ — » ‘ ; an eae ae ae * 99 : : . sae s . 1° ‘ . i =. . oa ~~ The ; ae ¢ 
even the old wagon will have a place under a protecting roof. cious words to accept places in the establishment of his Royal Highness.— | fore any little barking cur that has a tolerable nose is useful. ‘The Righas are 





Flax and Barley Sown Together.—-¥. L. E. writes—‘‘In conversation 
with a gentleman from Montgomery county yesterday, he informed me that 
a number of farmers in the town of Florida, had made the experiment in 
sowing flax-seed and barley together, and in every instance succeeded admi- 
rably—that he sowed himself (on a certain piece of land, not specifying 
the amount,) ten bushels of flax-seed and eight bushels of barley, which 
produced one hundred and thirteen bushels of seed and eighty bushels of 
b y 


arley. He also informed me that his cattle eat the flax and barley with a 
good relish.” 


Fruits of Industry.—A correspondent, with the signature of ‘* Moun- 
taineer,” whose residence is at Washington, D. C., details the course he 
has pursued in bringing into cultivation twenty acres of sterile land which 
he has purchased in that vicinity. His improvements have all been made | 
by his own hands; and as he is in the employ of the Government, and is | 
obliged to devote ten hours in each day to his official duties, the work has 
been wholly performed, as he states, ‘‘between the hours of five and seven, | 
in the morning and evening.” Yet by constant application he has managed 
to make a fine garden, well set with fruit trees, grape-vines, shrubbery, and 
is almost daily extending his improvements. In view of what he has ac- 
complished he remarks—*It is surprising how much one may do by dili- 
gently improving every moment. Tec make the most of time we must sys- 
tematize it, and never cease to remember that a minute idly spent is mon- | 
ey dropped, which, grasp after it eagerly as We may, we nevercan pick up | 


a . ”? 
agaln,. 
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Setting Posts —Mr. Wm. Ansley, of Potter, Yates county, N. Y., gives | 
us the mode he practices in setting posts. After the hole is dug and the | 
post set in, he puts in just earth enough to stay the bottom and no more, | 
filling the hole with small stones pounded down. He claims the following 
advantages of this mode: First, that the tence, whether of boards or rails, 
is less likely to be affected by winds and frost; second, greater durability | 
of the posts than when they are set in earth. 


Yield of Butter.—J. P. Fairbanks, Esq., informs us that at a late meet- 


ing of the Caledonia (Vt.) Agricultural Society, Francis E. Fuller, Presi- 
dent of that society, stated that during the past year, he had made from ten | 
cows 2118 lbs. of butter (2113 to each cow). Besides the butter, he made | 

lbs. of cheese, and raised five calves. One of the cows had been far- | 
rowed for two years. It is added that the butter brought the highest mar- | 
ket price tor the table. If any body has beat this with the same number of | 


+ 


cows, Coustituting, as in this case, the whole dairy, we should like to hear 
from them. 


Usefulness of Toads.—George Hussey, Terre Haute, Ia., in reterence 
to an article under the above head, says—*‘* Not only the toad, but the 
whole family of lizards are useful in our gardens, and more so in our or- 
chards, as they climb the trees after their prey, which are insects of all 
kinds, of which they devour great numbers; they are so quick and shy that 
it is not easy to observe their manner of feeding, but while they lie perfect- 
ly quiet in appearance, they are busily filling their stomachs with insects 
that we cau scarcely discern.” 

Buckw eat without Grit.—B. M., ot Grand Isle, Vt., manages buck- 
Wheat as follows :—Cuts it with a cradle; a hand folluws the cradle with 
the rake, gathering into bunches, setting them up on the butts, and twisting 
the tops tegether with the hands. If it is wet at the time it is cut, he 
thinks it all the better, as it will not shell as much, and the wind will 
soon dry the bunches. When carried to be ground, it is passed through a 
smut mill. 


The Right Spirit.—A young man in Vermont, who has got us several 
subscribers, writes—** Though [ am a boy of only 18, the interest I take in 
gricultural improvement is great. I should be glad to be one of the best 
jarmers in the United States, and I mean to be if Providence smiles on my 
efforts and grants me the blessings of health and strength, although I am 
Without capital, and am situated in the midst of the Green mountains.” 


J. W. Paddock, of Wyoming, N. Y., writes—‘‘I have taken your paper 


for three years, and I would not do without it for three times its cost. In 
1544, | raised 229 bushels of ears of corn on an acre of land, and I do not 
think I should have done it if I had not taken the Cultivator.” 


Culture of the English Walnut.—Mr. Wm. Jenison, of Cambridge, 


Mass., thinks the culture of the lish Walnut would be a lucrative busi- 


‘a for the farmers of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. He states 


at he has known a single tree to produce 24 bushels in a season. 


favor of the Queen’s wishes, and especiaily this one—that public affairs must | 


| peratively necessary. The journal concludes by promising ata future pe- 
| riod to demonstrate the objections to this step. 


The Prince went nowhere unless surrounded by a cortége of baronets ; no- | 
thing, ina word, had been spared to give to him all the appearance of a! 
king, but all their precautions were in vain. German etiquette was inex- | 
orable, and refused to receive the Prince as a Sovereign. Nothing could | 


held the best sportsmen in this part of the Atlas, and are passionately fond of 
hunting ; a single man will sometimes follow a boar for two or three days by 
the track, and kill him at last with a single dog, seldom firmg unless within a 
few yards; when killed, the only use they make of the meat is to feed their 


prevail; although the Queen resented this behaviour, found fault with | dogs; and, if near a French station, they occasionally take it there for sale. 


everything, and secluded herself in her chamber. ‘The only consolations | 
offered by the King of Prussia to his fair visitor were interminable reviews, 


Some of the dogs are handsome powerful animals, resembling those bred in 


| England between a greyhound and a foxhound, are courageous, and will singly 


and never-ending concerts of drums and trombones; an additional saluta- | attack a boar. These dogs are rare, and valued accordingly ; a fine one bemg 
tion, or the opening of both sides of the folding-door, would have done the | seldom parted with by an Arab unless tempted by a high price. The place of 


business far more effectually. 


rendezvous was the summit of a wooded ridge, sloping gradually down to a ra- 


** Since the epoch of this journey, the Queen has had but one idea. What | vine below, the ground narrowing with the declivity, and enclosed on both 
had only been the vision of the honeymoon, and the flattering dream of hands by the steep sides of the surrounding mountains. ‘The twenty voltigeurs, 


moments of tenderness, has become an idée fire. (Queen Victoria wishes 

to obtain for Prince Albert the title of King—that of ‘ Prince Consort,’ | 
*‘ Royal Consort’ are too stale and too insignificant. The magical words, 

* King Consort,’ will restore peace to her wounded soul, by assuring to the 

Prince, both in and out of England, the homage due to a crowned head.— | 
If, above all, on the happy day when Victoria will enter that Paris which 

she has so long desired to see, and whose approach Lord Aberdeen has al- 

ready once interdicted—-she were to be leaning on the arm of a ‘ King Con- 

sort,’ all her dreams of happiness would be fulfilled. Unfortunately, the 

Ministers are there, and behind the Ministers is the Parliament. 

**Ceque femme veut, Dieu le veut,’ says the old proverb; therefore 
her Britannic Majesty is justly surprised at the obduracy of her Ministers. 
Anger, supplications, tears, and entreaties will not avail. Sir Robert Peel 
alleges his approaching retirement; the Duke, the repose which his ad- 
vanced age renders necessary to him; Lord Aberdeen refers to his col- ; 
leagues. It appears, however, that an attempt is being made to sound pub- 
lic opinion. A journal which specially addresses itself to the elegant 
world, and which is not unconnected with the Aristocracy, has suddenly 
published an article with this title—‘**‘ A King Consort,” speaking openly | 
of the desire entertained by her Majesty, and inviting discussion on this | 
subject. This reminds us strongly of certain articles of the Moniteur , | 
which made such a sensation some three or four years ago. The Court | 
Journal places the question in the same light in which M. Dupin present. | 


ed that of the dotation. ‘* It must either,” said he, “ not be raised, or it 


must be answered in the affirmative.” The feeling of the nativn must not | 
be contradicted, and the Sovereign meet not meet with a refusal.—| 
The latter, inded, would discontent both the Queen and people, and would | 
be an affront to Prince Albert. The starting point well established, the Court | 
Journal goes on to show all the happiness that England has owed to her | 


| different Sovereigns—the numerous claims of Queen Victoria on public ' 
‘gratitude, and those which are given to Prince Albert by the birth of so 


many heirs to the throne. It then alleges all the reasons which plead in 


necessarily suffer from the Queen’s attention being absorbed by domestic duties 
and the frequent inevitable retreats that certain happy events render im- 


This matter is therefore frankly brought forward. How will this first 
‘coup dessai be received by the public, and, above all, by the aristocra- 
ey? To say the truth, the gentry know but little of Prince Albert, and 
|maintain against him those prejudices against foreign princes, and, above 
all, Germans, with which the reign of the first Georges inspired the nation. 
The nobility find him cold, haughty, and disdainfui. We te 
The Queen has, besides, a share in these dissatisfied feelings. Victoria’s 
pepularity must not be judged of by the od/igato effusions of newspapers 
and of parliamentary orators. The Tory nobility know that it has but lit- 
‘tle favor in the Queen’s eyes, and assemble round the Queen Dowager.— 
The great error of the Queen lies in her being so often unable to hold a 
| court, and the preference she manifests fer a retired life, even when she is 
not thus prevented. The Queen sees hardly any one but her mother, the 
Duchess of Kent, or, perhaps, the Queen Dowager. Prince Albert is kept 
at home, and it is 1:arely that his chain is lengthened sufficiently to allow 
him to pass the evening at the houses of some | eta nobles. More 
than once has this unfortunate Prince been obliged to send an excuse at the 
moment ; and last year at a dinner given by the municipality of London he 
was obliged to request Prince George to act as his substitute. : 
The aristocracy, accustomed to the regal hospitality of the two last reigrs, 
is far from satisfied with the parsimonious habits of Queen Victoria, and 
there is no lack of epigrams in circulation a all the great personages 
against what they call “ fireside existence,” and the “lite of the two tur- 
tle-doves.” And, indeed, during the whole of the winter, the Queen has 


placed at intervals among the Arabs, were formed in an extended line along the 
ridge, two of the guns, and all the dogs, remained with them ; the rest of the 
guns, descending quietly, were posted on the bank of a small stream that ran 
through the valley, at points where it was considered probable that the boars 
would attempt to pass. When we were all placed, the signal was given from 
below, and the line advanced, making as much noise as possible in beating the 
cover, the infantry firing blank cartridge, the Arabs shouting, and the dogs bark- 
ing. Nothing, however, was found; and the two next ravines were also drawn 
blank. In the fourth beat we were more fortunate ; recent traces of the pre- 


' sence of the game were discovered. The boar could not be far off, and laying 


on the dogs, 2 dozen voices roared out ‘ Haloof, haloof’ (pig, pig ;) a general 
rush was made in the direction of those who had viewed the game, the noise 
redoubled, and the scene became most exciting. The ravine, steep, rocky, and 
clothed with thick brushwood, seemed to be alive with men, the burnished bar- 
rels of the voltigeurs glancing in the sunlight as they pushed forward from bush 
to bush, keeping up an irregular fire, each shot marked by a curl of white smoke 
rising from the copse, and the report repeated again and again, echoing among 
the hills. ‘The Arabs, with their long guns, and the loose folds of their bernou- 
ses waving in the air, as they rushed at full speed over the roughest ground, 
mingled their wild cries with the yelling and barking of the dogs ; on the ridges 
overlooking the ravine, the horsemen watching the motions of those below, to 
enable them to cut off the boars if they should take to the hill, were galloping 
about at a fearful pace over rocks and stones, now lost sight of in some deep 
gully, then seen clambering from rock to rock, their animals more like goats 
than horses. and having regained the crest, every movement of the steeds and 
their excited riders was visible to us below, each figure standing out in bold re- 
lief against the deep blue of a cloudless sky. Notwithstanding the exertions ot 
the mounted party, the game crossed the hill into the neighbouring ravine, but 
not until a two-vear old had been shot by an Arab, and a fine old boar severely 
hit. He managed to get away ; and we afterwards heard, on our return to 
Medeah, that he had been tracked, and sent to General Marey a day or two 
after by the Arabs. The chase having taken a contrary direction to our camp, 
we had a long walk before us under a broiling sun; the breeze had died away, 
and the stunted trees and bushes afforded no shade at noon. At one o’clock we 
reached the tent, where the thermometer in the shade stood at 92 degrees, after 
eight hours’ hard work, well repaid for our labour by the magnificence of the 
scenery, and the excitement of a sport so novel in all its features.” 





MonTREAL Cricket Ci1us.—At a meeting held yesterday the following 
gentlemen were elected for the ensulog year :— 
” President—C. H. Castle, Esq. Vice President—J. Dyde, Esq. Secreta- 
ry—J. H. Conolly, Esq. Treasurer—F’, Harris, Esq. iis 

The Club isin a most flourishing condition, and the members anticipate 
a great access to its strength. They intend commencing practice in abouta 
fortnight, and have laid out plans for capital sport for the coming season. 
The success with which they met last year has emboldened them, now - 
assume a somewhat higher position. We are told that it is now —— 
to commence a series of grand matches sometime in the beginning of Ju J; 
by giving the St. George’s Club, of New York, another trial on a 
at Montreal : following up the sport by playing the redoubtables et a a 
in the beginning of August. Thereis some talk of a oA - at To- 
ronto, a * United Canada Eleven,” and, with them, to play the St- George's 
and Union Clubs at New York and eee Weekly matches will be 

layed between the Montreal Club and Garrison. : 
4 We must congratulate the Club on the appointment of rah a regal heart- 
ed English gentleman as Mr. Castle as their President ; e may rest 
assured that his efforts to establish manly games amongst us, and his desire 
to enlist our youth in amusements, which will give them a distaste for dis- 
sipation are appreciated by all who “ koow a hawk from a handsaw ; 








and, we suppose, that is everybody.—.Montreal Times. 
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May 16. 








ays a th Pa hin Te asotieniats just arrived 

5 an — : ° 
N entirely new Drtfae « Blackiearn” Eradeira, at 2 low price—Manzanilla Sherry— 
Also. ‘um—Gin and clarets of every grade—C and Sauterne. Also, su- 


old Brandies— 
perior Black Teas, in packages, for sale bY | | KopGOOD, 4 Pine St., N. York. 
COLUMBIA (S. C.) RACE COURSE. 


my 16 
—_—_—_—_--” 
EEPSTAKES— the above Course on the first day of the next annu- 
4 ao (the a 4 haaeny 1847, for three year olds. Two hundred 
dollars entrance, dollars forfeit. Three or more to make a race ; Two mile heats. 
To name and close on the first wane: A aon ae aie Asie lo Wie 
mn nye a aoe A. M. JEWELL, Proprietor ; Columbia, 8. C. 


THE PAVILION, NEW BRIGHTON. : 
E PAVILION, New Brighton, having undergone considerable repairs and embel- 
lishments since the last sea: on, is now in a more perfect state than it has ever been 
since it was first opened. Everything that could tend to the comfort and accommoda- 
tion of parties who may honor it by making it their summer residence, has been added, 
and the proprietor feels assured that he does not inany way presume when he asserts 
that it is the most elegant and complete summer establishment on this continent. ut 

To persons from distant parts of the Union, and foreigners, who have never visited 
the Pavilion, it may be nece: to state that New Brighton is situated on Staten Island, 
at a distance of less than six miles from New York. The Pavilion commands magnifi- 
cent views of the bay of New York, the Hudson and East rivers, Long Island, and near- 
ly down to the Narrows. Its position is at once beautiful and salubrious, the tempera- 
ture being in summer several degrees cooler than in the city. 

Excellent steamboats are constantly plying between New York and Staten Island, 
the average time occupied in the age being only from twenty-five to thirty minutes ; 
so that persons residing at New a can reach the business part of the city more 
speedily than from the upper _ of Broadway, and the delightful trips across the bay 
are highly conducive to 'o . : 

The Pavilion will open for the season on the 14th inst., and the proprietor will be 
happy to treat with parties who may wish to engage apartments for the whole season, 
or for a shorter period ; and if they will please to address a note to the undersigned, 
care of Mr. C. C. Marsh, 88 Cedar street, informing him where he may call upon them, 
or make an appointment, it will be immediately attended to. , 

The Steamboats for New Brighton start from No. 1 Pier, North River. 

my 16-1m. F. BLANCARD. 


CONSTIPATION (COSTIVENESS) DESTROYED. 
WITHOUT MEDICINES, INJECTIONS, OR BATHS. 
Discovery recently made in France, 

BY M. WARTON. 
rs 30 cents, Fifth English Edition, translated from the 23d French. Sold at the 

National Depot of Warton, of Paris, No. 152 William Street, New York ; also, by 
Mr. John Milhau, No. 183 Broadway ; Mr. C. H. Ring, corner of Broadway and John 
Street ; Messrs. Wyatt & Ketchum, 121] Fulton Street ; and in Brooklyn, by Mr. Charles 
Steane, 148 Fulton St. my 16-3m* 














JOHN MULLIN, GUN MAKER, 
REMOVED FROM No. 206 BROADWAY TO No. 3 BARCLAY ST., 
HERE he continues to manufacture guns, pistols and rifles, equal to the best im- 


ported. Also, imported guns, gun and pistol locks, and materials for the gun | 


trade in general. 

N. B. Guns restocked and altered from flint to percussion; old 
look as new, and all repairing done in the best manner, and on the most reasonable 
terms. my 16-lyr. 





T. BROWN; 


TONE SEAL ENGRAVER AND HERALD PAINTER, 233 Broadway, opposite | 
the Park—Coats of Arms, Crests, Cyphers, &c., engraved on stone or Brass ; Ladies’ | 


Seals, Signet Rings, Pencil Cases, Keys, &c., engraved with arms, or any device. Dia- 
monds, Amethysts, &c , bought in the rough, or cut to any form ; Coats of Arms found 
and painted in any style, from $2 and upwards, and forwarded to any part of the United 
States or Canada. Books of Heraldry kept, with upwards of 200,000 names. 

my 9-lt. 





DIAMOND GRAIN GUNPOWDER. 
W F. BROUGH, Agent for Curtis & Harvey’s celebrated gunpowder, intends leav- 
e ing for England per next steamer ; during his absence all orders will be promptly 
attended to, at the old location, 117 Fulton Stteet, by Messrs. ABELL & SON. 
W. F. B. has transferred the remainder of his stock of Shooting Overalls to Messrs 
Jennings & Co, American Hotel. 





CRICKET, 





HE Members of the MOUNT VERNON CRICKET CLUB are hereby notified that | 
there will be a meeting for the purpose of play, on Tuesday next, the 12th inst., at | 


2 o’clock, P. M. 
the President. 
my 9. 


Subsequent to which there will be a business meeting at the house of 
Members are particularly requested toattend. A Stage will be engaged. 
By order, J.T. E., Sec’y. 


FOR SALE, 
SPLENDID SADDLE HORSE, 7 years old, dark sorrel, full blood, and warranted 
sound, to be seen at Cowan’s Bazaar Stables, Crosby St. 


—__——. 








my 9-lt. Enquire 4! Pine St., up stairs. 
FIVE FILLIES FOR SALE. 
No, 1. Ch. f. by Imp. Ainderby, out of Imp. Trinket, (Bracelet’s dam) 3 yrs old. 
9 


. Ch. f. by Shamrock, out of Sally Bell, (the dam of Kathleen and Fanny Strong,) 
by Sir Archy, 3 yrs old. 
3. Ch. f. by Imp. Ainderby, out of Imp. Sweetbriar by Recovery, 2 yrs old. 
4. B.f. by Imp. Ainderby, out of Imp. Variella by Blacklock, 2 yrs old. 
. B f. by Imp. Fop, out of Imp. Pledge by Filho-da-Puta, 2 yrs old. 
Hamilton Place, Maury Co., Tenn —[my 9-2t.] LUCIUS J. POLK. 


co 





BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. 
HE Subscriber will dispose of the following lot of fine horses, on accommodating 
terms :— 

No, 1. Fidelity, by Imp. Priam, 5 yrs. 

2. Forest Grove, by John Tyler, 4 yrs. 

3. Annabella, by Trustee, 3 yrs. 

4. A Boston colt, 2 yrs., very large and fine. 

The above stock is out of Maria Louisa, the dam of Register ; the three first are in 
training. 

If pe sold before at private sale, they will be offered at public sale during the 
Washington City races, which will commence the 3d week in May. 

Pleasant Hill, Md, April 15, 19.46. [April [3] FRANCIS THOMPSON. 





FOR SALE. 
HE STALLION YOUNG ALEXANDER.—He was got by the imported horse 
Alexander, who was imported into this country in 1828. Alexander was got by 
Smolensko, out of Wire by Reubens, grandam Folly by Hazard, great grandam Rally 
by Trumpeter. 

Young Alexander’s dam was got by Sir Richard, grandam by Sir Alfred ; Sir Richard 
was got by Grey Highlander, grandsire, Joline’s celebrated horse Expedition, who was 
got by the old imported Expedition 

Young Alexander is a fine bay, black legs, mane and tail, seven years old next June, 
and 16} hands high. Those who wish to breed high priced horses would do well to 
look on him as a pattern, as he is large where strength is wanted, and small where that 
quality is a perfection. He is a fast traveller. 

Enquire of J.SAUNDERS, No. 1 Chatham Square. 

{iG The horse can be seen at the New York Horse Bazaar, No. 31 Crosby Street. 





April 4. 
FOR SALE. . 
YOUNG MERCER, bl.h., by Imp. Mercer, out of Miss Mattie, 6 yrs. 
B h. by Imp. Langford, out of Miss Mattie, 4 yrs. 
B. f. by Imp. Langford, out of Caroline, 3 yrs. 
Ch. c. by Imp. Morvin, out of Trustee mare, 3 yrs. 
Terms made known at this office. April 11. 





OAKLAND COURSE, LOUISVILLE. KY. 
HE Races over the above Course will commence on MONDAY, June 
tinue six days. 
tion, half forfeit—‘‘ Walker of Walkers” presenting to the winner a handsome Silver 
Pitcher, value $100. During the week will also come off, the ‘‘ second Waker 
StTake,” now nine nominations, and closed, and Annuat Country Sraxe, free for all 


st., and con” 


three year olds raised or owned in Jefferson, Oldham, Bullitt, Shelby or Henry Coun- | 


ties. Handsome services of Plate presented by the proprietor to both these stakes. 
Liberal Purses will be given for Mile, Two mile, Three and Four mile heats—which 

will be announced in due time. 
Feb. 28—2m. JOS. METCALFE, Proprietor. 








HOMAS DILKE, Dogbreaker, is requested to callat ‘ the Cedars,” near Newark, 


for the brace of Pointers which he promised to finish in ea: ly spring snipe shoot- | 


ing. Letters addressed to him to Newburg, having been unnoticed, render this notice 
necessary. [May 2] H. W.H. 


3 _ KING CHARLES SPANIELS. 
HE Subscribers, having made arrangements with the best breeders of these beauti- 
. ful animals, for a supply of the purest breed of King Charles and Blenhiem spaniels, 
will always have them on hand for sale. A litter of ing Charles and Blenhiem pups 
for sale, very handsome, (pupped on the passage to the U. S.,). 
Address (if by letter post paid) to 1. DARLINGTON, 
where some of the finest specimens can be seen at all times. 


DOGS FOR SALE. 
Fe sale, a lot of dogs consisting of Newfoundland, Mount St. Bernard, Italian 
_ Greyhounds, King Charles’ Spaniels, Alpine Mastiffs, En 
Pointers and Setters, together with a great variety 5f watch 
P. 8S. One pair of Newfoundland 
which is $100. Apply to 





janl0-ly 





ogs. 


7 WM. MOORE, 46th St., Bloomingdale Road. 
iG The Bloomingdale stages pass the house every half hour. {March 7] 


PIANO FORTES. 
UPERIOR PIANO FORTES to let on hire on the most reasonable terms. Apply ta 


48 Third Avenue. (March 23] T. C.CALLAWAY 


ANTED,—An active business man, who is a good Salesman, as a Partner in a 

profitable manufacturing business—Capital from $1000 to $3000. This is a good 

opportunity for an enterprising young man. Most satisfactory references will be given 
and required. Apply by letter to A.B. at the Office of the “ Spirit of the Times.” 


FISHING TACKLE. 


J. & J. C. CONROY, 
No, 52 FULTON STREET, CORNER OF CLIFF, N. YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS and importers of Fishing Tackle, warranted of the most superior 
quality, wholesale and retail. 
J.C.C. having just returned from Europe, where he made arrangements with the 


dest Se ecturets, on reasonable terms, for constant supplies of Salmon silk worm gut 


and fish hoo 


J. & J.C. C. have now in Store, the largest and handsomest variety of tackle ever 














seen in Europe or and their a ements are such that they can supply the 
trade on more liberal terms than hitherto offered. Orders from the trade or 1 Mire 
— attended to. 


aon, medium and Trout gut now in Store, and fresh supplies constantly 
A continued supply of the celebrated O'Shaughnessy hook. March 28-6m. 





YOUNG DREAD. 
OUNG DREAD will stand this season at Watertown, Jefferson County, N.Y He 
is 16 hands high, dark sorrel or chesnut, weighs 1250 pounds, and trots in harness, 
or under the saddle, in 2 min. 50 sec., without much treining. He will be six years old 
next July. He was sired 250 miles below Quebec—he is a horse that shows as much 
blood as any man’s horse, and shows great arene of muscle and fine action. 
Watertown, N. Y., March 26, 1846. {April 18] C.JAY WELLS. 


NASHVILLE SPRING RACES. 
6 yo Spring Meeting over the above Course will commence on the third Wednesday 
of May next, and continue four days. The following sweepstakes are now open 
to be run over the above course in the spring of 1846. Tne usu a for three, two 
and one mile heats, will be hung up by the Club, and regulated made known in due 
time. 
No. 1. Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds, subs. $100, h. ft. Two mile heats. 
2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, subs. $100, $25 ft. Two mile heats. 
3. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, subs. $100, $25 ft. One mile. 
4. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, subs. $50, $20 ft. Mile heats. 
5. Sweepstakes for all ages. subs. $75, $25 ft. Twomile heats. — a 
6. A Post Stake, subs. $200, five or more to make a race, Four mile heats ; providing 
four start the proprietors will add $200 to the Purse. 
To close Ist of April next—four subs. in each (excepting No. 6,) to make a race. 
Jan. 24. _ THOMAS ALDERSON & Co., Proprietors. 


BALTIMORE RACES, CANTON COURSE. 
HE Races for this Spring over the Canton Course, Baltimore, will commence on 
the second Tuesday in May next. 
First Day—Proprietor’s Purse $300, !'wo mile heats. 
Second Day—Purse $400, Three mile heats. 
Third Day—Jockey Club Purse $600, Four mile heats. : 
, Fourth Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, closed on the Ist Jan. last, with the follow- 
ng names :— 
. P. Hare’s gr. f , by Boston, out of Andrewetta. 
N. Stonestreet’s ch. c., by “~~ Trustee, dam by Rob Roy. 
Francis Thompson’s g. f., by Imp. Trustee, out of the dam of Register. 
Wm. Thompson’s g. f., by Imp. Trustee, out of Wilton Brown’s dam. 
Wn. R. Johnson’s b. c., by Imp. Trustee, out of Rosalie Summers. 
S. Laird’s ch. f., by Shadow, dam by Henry. 
A. L. Payne’s b. c., by Imp. Trustee, out of Ruth by Johnson’s Medley. 
Levi Hoffman’s ch. c , by Mazeppa, out of Maid of the Neck. 
H. Linthicum’s b. f., by Zinganee, out of Josephine. 
Fifth Day—-Swespatekes for 4 yr. olds, subscriptions $100, half forfeit, Two mile 








heats. Three or more to make a race—now two subs.—to close on the Ist day of April 
next. 
ii Five per cent. entrance only, will be charged. O. P. HARE. 
Baltimore, March 12, 1846, Mar. 21. 





uns made over to ! 


First day-—-Wa ker Srake, sixteen nominations, $100 subscrip- | 


No. 80 Broadway, New York, »Shaped 


lish and Scotch Terriers, | 


dogs, the largest and best in the U.S., the price of | 





SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. 
HE following Sweepstakes has been opened by this Club for 1847, to which the at. 
tention of Breeders is particularly called. 

A Sweepstakes, Two mile heats, over the Washington Course, near Charlesson, S.C., 
for colts and fillies, three year olds—to be run on Wednesday, in the race week of 1847, 
subscription $250—$50 forfeit, if declared before the Ist Nov., $100 after that time. If 
| three or more start the Club to add $5@0. To name and close by the Ist of Aug. Nomi- 
| nations to be made with JOHN B. IRVING, Secretary. 
| Charleston, 8. C., March, 1846. Mar. 14—12t. 


FISHING AND FOWLING TACKLE. 


P. J. SIMPSON, 
18 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. 
MPORTER and manufacturer of Single and Double Barrel Fowling Pieces, Rifles, 
Pistols, &c. Also on hand, every article suitable for sportsmen. 
/ ed and repaired in the best manner. 
FISHING TACKLE. 
An excellent assortment of Fishing Tackle, on the most reasonable terms, whole- 
sale and retail. Orders supplied to any extent. 
N.B. Superior silk worm gut constantly on hand, flies, reels, &c. 





Mar. 21. 











| Saenesidann 
| r . 
| FISHING TACKLE. 
J. B. CROOK 
ESPECTFULLY informs his customers, and the sporting community in general, 
| U that he is still at 
No. 50 FULTON STREET, 
| where he manufactures and has for sale the most improved Fishing Tackle, in all its 
| variety, the quality of which needs no guarantee to insure its giving satisfaction. 
| Crook’s Rods and Reels having won for him golden opinions from all that have used 
them, he pledges himself to fully sustain their reputation, and continue to merit the pa- 
| tronage ofa liberal public. 

N. B. On hand, Walking-cane Chairs—the Neplus Ultra of convenience to the invalid 

edestrian. 
* Walking-cane Rods—the best quality ever offered in this market. 
| Salmon, Fly and Bass Rods. 

Reels of every size. 

Artificial Flies. and Bait of all kinds. 

Gun-powder ofthe most approved qualities. 

Ir fact every article inthe sporting line, of the best quality, and at the lowest market 
pr ices. 


New York, March 5, 1816. March 7—6m. 





FISHING TACKLE. 
FFNHFE Subscriber having purchased the stock and stand, forso many years occupied 
by Mr. Samuel Bradler, at the 
SIGN OF THE ANGLER, 
) 142 Washington street, Boston, offers to sportsmen the largest and best selected stock 
| of Tackle to be found in New England, most of which is imported directly by himself, 
Purchasers are requested to call and examine for themselves. 
iG Dealers supplied on the most favorable terms. MARTIN L. BRADFORD, 
Boston, March 28, 1845. Apl 5-fm* 


HOWELL’S PATENT TANNING MACHINE. 
4 be great saving of time and labor effected by this machine renders it one of the 
most valuable of modern inventions, being of tne utmost importance to those al- 
ready engaged in the manufacture of leather, besides offering the greatest inducements 
to others for startiug the business. 

By this machine, which in its operation strictly follows the princip'es ofthe old way, 
all kinds of hides and skins may be tanned not only so as to produce a superior article 
of leather, but with a saving of seventy-five per cent in time, and fifty per cent. in la- 
bor, besides great ecoaomy in bark or tanning material 

A tannery in which the improved method was adopted, would, by its savings alone, 
be attended with large profits, whilst a neighboring one, where the old plan was pursu- 
ed, would be losing money. The invention, which has been awarded a Gold medal by 
the American Institute, as being the most valuable improvement ever introduced into 
this branch of manufactures, has given the highest satisfaction in the different States 
| in which it is in use. In the opinion of practical men who have adopted the improve- 
| ment, at the cost of about five hundred dollars an establishment can be started which 
|; will tan from two to three hundred sides of sole leather a month, or the same number of 
calf skins a week, at fifty per cent. less than the usual expense of manufacture. Where 
| @ greater amount of busine:s is required to be done, additional outlay, of course, will 
| be necessary. By this machine sole leather can be thoroughly tanned in twenty to thir- 
| ty days, upper leather in two weeks, and calf skins in from three to seven days. The 
subscribers offer for sale single and county rights for the above, and will afford the 
| most liberal facilities to those purchasing State rights for the purpose of reselling to 

Counties and Individuals. A neat model of the machine, showing its action and con- 
struction will, if required, be furnished gratis to all purchasers 

For further particulars address (post paid) BUCHANAN & Co., at the office of this 
Paper. One ofthese machines will be exhibited in operation at the Great National 
Fair at Washington City : May 9. 








| 


A WALK IN BROADWAY=-$-BROOKS’S BOOTS. 
fg Spring is now fairly commenced. 


woo the blooming cheeks of Broadway, to unveil their treasures to his soft em- 
brace. 








lady of his acquaintance. The genial spirit of the morning inspired them with a sym- 
pathetic look. 

“What a delicious morning,” said the fair one, as she took the proffered arm. ‘“ How 
glad I am I’ve met you ; I was longing for some one to enjoy with me this delightiul 
breeze.” 

“It is indeed a morning to renovate old Time,” replied he—‘“ the first approaches of 


spring are like the dawning of love in the youthful breast—fresh, fragrant, almost in- | 


toxicating. The pave is now to be press¢d by the elastic foot of beauty, unincumbered 
by the heavy mocassin or thick snow boot,” and he looked significantly at the little slip- 
per thattwinkied like stars beneath the hem of her robes. 

“T agree witu you,” casting aself-approving glance inthe same direction ; “ it is 
mortifying to be obliged to disguise, nay, deform one’s foot in sucha manner.” 
| ‘ Mortitying ! tis absolutely heart rending. I make it a point never to sink my eyes 
below the girdle during the necessity of such a cruel custom.” / 

‘Ha! ha! that is indeed the height of sensibility.” 

“Itisafact Idoitupon principle. I look upona beautiful foot not merely as an 


“Indeed, I hardly understand you,” said the lady, slightly blushing. 
“Why, I am of Byron’s opinion, that the hand and foot are indications of ‘ blood’ and 
breeding, of mind and intellect.” 
“Oh, yes! I perfectly agree with you; indeed, I have just made a discovery that 
| confirms the analogy ” 
| ‘* And what may that be ?” 
SE eee archly up at him, ‘‘that you have aremarkably small and well- 
oot.” 
| The retort was so unexpected, that the gentleman, “albeit unused to the blushing 
mood,” felt slightly confused. 

“ Well bantered,” said he, laughing, ‘“ but my modesty will not permit me to let you 
remain inerror. Iam indebted for that shape and elegance of foot, which has called 
forth such delicious flattery from your lips, to the artiste who manufactured the boot 
| in which it is enclosed.” 

‘‘Oh, youare too modest ; but I acknowledge that the boot deserves all the encomi- 
; ums you have bestowed uponit. Indeed, now I look at it more particularly, it is an 
elegant affair. Pray, who is the artiste ?” 

‘I am glad to make him known to agg ; and I hope you will exert your all powerful 
influence, and acknowledge none who do not patronize him.” 

“I freely promise you,” said the lady, taking out her ivory tablets. “It is indeed a 
beautiful boot. What name did you say 7” 

April 25. **LORIN BROOKS, 138 Fulton St.” 


PURE BEAR’S OIL. 


THE ONLY BEAUTIFIER AND PRESERVER OF THE HAIR. 

_ THE oldest writers on the subject of the hair have one and all alluded to the proper 
ties contained in genuine Bear’s Grease, as a preservative and beautifier of “ nature’s 
covering for the head.” Hippocrates, the most ancient medical writer upon this subject, 
says in his “treatise on the parts of the human body,” “ that the fat of the Ursus (Bear) 
is very nutritive in starting and preserving the roots of the hair of adults, when prema- 
ture baldness occurs. _ The inner membranes of the flesh ofthe bear nearest the skin, 
are covered with a shining fat, which forms the source from whence spring and origi- 
nate the roots of the hair that covers them so profusely. This is a law of nature, and it 
follows that the oil produced from the fat of this animal, is very useful to the human 
race, in leating to the recovery of the hair when prematurely lost.” 

Surely, no greater proof can be adduced as to the value of genuine Bear's Oil for the 
hair. For years, the pure article has been considered by the most eminent 





alah 
the best remedy for dandruff, falli of t , stolons 
aaah eanae Geostedin ling off or weakness e hair, and all comp con 


ould be taken in all cases asto the genuineness and 








purity of theoil. The real article carefully purified and highly perfu for sale b 
A.B. SANDS & Co., Chemists, 273 Breadwes, corner Chambers ' , 100 St., 4 
William, and 77 East Broadway, and by all respectable Druggists in the United States, 
Price 50 cents for large, and 25 cents for small batites. Feb. 28-~3m.* 


Guns percussion- | 


The soft west wind ventures at intervals to | 


It was on such a morning that a gentleman encountered, in his morning rambles, a 


object of admiration for its physical construction, but as an index to something better.” | 


,) 
’ 


STALLIONS FOR 1846 


—— 


G- Notices like the following (never exceeding two lines) will be inserted during the seq 
son for Five Dollars. To those gentlemen who advertise their horses in detail (to ;), 
amount of Twenty Dollars) in this paper, no charge will be made. 


AINDERBY, Imp., by Velocipede, out of Kate by Catton—at Fatherland, half a mij, 
from Nashville, Tenn. J. SHELBY, 


ALBION, Imp., by Cain or Actzon, out of Panthea by Comus or Blacklock—neat As), 
wood P. O., Maury Co., Tenn. LUCIUS J. POLK. 


AMBASSADOR, by Plenipotentiary, out of Imp. Jenny Mills by Whisker—at Thoma, 
Barry’s stable, near Gallatin, Tenn. 


BELSHAZZAR, Imp., by Blacklock, out of Manuella by Dick Andrews, Mundane 
Pot-8-o’s-—at the Nashville Course, at $25, and $1 to groom.—T. ALDERSON, 


CONSTERNATION., Imp., by Confederate, out of Curiosity  y Figaro. her dam by Waxy 
—at the stable of C. T. Albot, Stokes Post, Oneida Co., N. ¥., at $20 each. 


GLENCOE, Imp., sire of Peytona, Reel, La Bacchante, Moth, &c.—at Mr. Thognas Fin 
toff’s stable, near Nashville, Tenn., at $50 and $1 to groom. THOS. KIRKMAN. 


GEORGE MARTIN, by Garrison’s Zinganee, out of Gabriella by Sir Archy—at Wm, 
H. Parrott’s plantation, near Opelousas, La. 

HERALD, by Plenipotentiary, out of Delphine (Monarch and The Queen's dam.) by 
Whisker—at the Fairfield Race Course, near Richmond, Va., at Capt. John Belcher’s 
stable, at $30. 

LANGFORD, Imp., by Starch, out of Peri (the dam of Sir Hercules) by Wanderer—at 
Princeton, N. J 

PRIAM, Imp. by Emilius, out of Cressida by Whisker—at Gen. Wm. G. Hardings’s 
stable, near Nashville, Tenn., at ¢50 and $1 to the groom. 

REGISTER, by Imp. Priam, dam by Mons. Tonson—at the stable of Francis Thompson, 
near Middletown, Charles Co., Md., at $30 the season, to be discharged by the pay. 
ment of $25, if paid by the Ist Aug. ; 50 cts. to groom. FRANCIS THOMPSON. 

RODOLPH, by Archy Montorio dam by Haxall’s Moses, gr. d. by Cook’s Whip—at the 
plantation of Mr. James Byrne, near Victoria, Refugio Co., Texas. 

STEEL, by Imp. Fylde, out of Sally Eubanks’ dam by Constitution—at Capt. Smith’s 
Tavern, Charlotte Court House, at $30, $40, and $1 to groom. 

TRUSTEE, Imp., by Catton, out of Emma by Whisker—at A. T. B. Merritt’s stables, 
near Hicksford, Va., at $30, and $1 to the groom. 

TREASURER, by Imp. Roman, out of Dove (Zenobia’s dam) by Duroc—at Maj. Wm, 
Jones’s stable, Cold Spring Harbour, L. I., at $20 to insure ; cold blood mares $10, 

YOUNG DREAD, (a trotting stallion, sixteen hands high,)—at Watertown, Jefferson 
County, N.Y. C. JAY WELLS. 

WAGNER, by Sir Charles, out of Maria West (Fanny and Childe Harold’s dam) by 
Marion—at W. F. Harper’s stable, near Midway, Woodford Co., Ky., at $40. 


STEEL. 
ee fine horse by Imp. Fylde, out of Sally Eubanks’ dam by Constitution, will 
stand the ensuing season at Capt. Smith’s Tavern, Charlotte Court House, Va., 
commencing on Ist March, at $30 if paid within the season, or $40 without, with $1 to 
the groom for each mare. [d20} 


by 











iMPORTED TRUSTEE. 
iy celebrated racer and stailion, the sire of Fashion, the best racer of the present 
day, will make his present season, which will expire July Ist, at my stables, near 
Hicksford, Va., at $30 the season, and one dollar to the groom, payable within the 
season. Black servants, sent with mares, will be boarded gratis, and mares will be 
well fed at 40 cents per day—every care and attention will be bestowed on mares by 
careful and trusty grooms, but I will not be responsible for accidents or escapes. 
Trustee is in the highest possible health and vigor, a sure foal-getter, and now of the 
age to get the best stock. His fine size and color, sound constitution, excelicnt temper 
and action, and his great strength, and high fame as a racer and stallion, are too well 
| known to require comment. His pedigree, equal to any in the Stud Book, embraces 
| all the best crosses, being got by the famous four-miler, Catton, out of !mma by 
Whisker, the dam also of Mundig and Cotherstone, both winners of the Derby. 
| {Gg See handbills for more particulars. 
April Ee 


A. T. B. MERRITT 
NEW YORK SPORTSMENS’ CLUB. 
rYJVHE Membersof this Club are hereby notified that the regular monthly meeting o 
said Club will be held at the Woodcock, in Houston street, near Broadway (Mr 
Sinclair’s) at S o’clock, on Tuesday evening, the 12th day of May, 1846. 
June 7-ly R. H. SHANNON, Sec’y. N. Y. Sportsmens’ Club 


WILLMER & SMITH'S EUROPEAN TIMES. 
UBSCRIBERS and the public generally are informed that the office of ‘‘ Oillmer & 
Smith’s European Times’’is removed to 16 Wall st., 2d floor. 
New York, Jan. 3, 1846.—jan10-tf. 














POINTER AND SETTER DOGS. 
oy Menace very superior thorough-bred and well broke Pointers and Setters for sule 
b iat moderate prices. Gentlemen desirous to procure the right kind can get all fu 
hernformation, by addressing (post paid) Bex No. 91, Trenton, N. J. 
$50 REWARD. 
fFYHE TREMONT AGAINST THE WORLD.—$50 Reward to pos | business man who 
can beat the following game cf 262 pins in a string of ten rolls, at the Tremon 
Bowling Saloon, No. 64 East Broadway and 74 Division Street, which is the longest 
Bowling Saloon in the world, containing six most splendin Alleys. The new aileys 
are now completed. They have been laid upon an entire new principle, which makes 
them more solid than any inthe city. This exercise of late has been found highly ne- 
cessary for health, as has been recommended by most physicians. The following 
games were made by two business men, bowling together on the evening of Jan. 24th, 


Sept 23 





1546, in the presence of several gentlemen, while ali the six alleys were occupied. 
Sx ‘22 XX 159 xx 30 xx 169 
xx 49 x 159 xx 60 x 189 
x 69 ¥x 179 xx 90 xx 219 
xx 99 x 199 xx 120 xXx 244 
xx J19 xx 228 xx 149 xx 262 


All newspapers in the city will please give this one insertion, with a notice, and sen 
the pill with acopy. Feb. 21.—3m 


CRICKET AND ARCHERY IMPLEMENTS. 
UKE’S, Morgan’s and Martin’s best balls ; Thompson’s, Clappshaws’ and Dark’s 
spring-handle and plain bats, and brass bound wickets ; also, best English back, 
self and plain bows, footed, plain and common arrows, belts, gloves, targets, etc., con- 
stantiy on hand, and for sale at 
Cc, F. A. HINRICH’S, 150 Broadway and 75 Liberty St., 
Successor to M. Werckmeister, importer of German, French and English Fancy 
Goods. Feb. 21. tf. 








TOBACCO AND SEGARS. 
OHN ANDERSON & Co., manufacturers of the Honey Dew, fine cut chewing and 
smoking tobacco, snuffs, &c., beg leave to inform their customers, and the public 
generally, that they continue at their old locations, No. 2 WalJ, 213 and 215 Duane Sts., 
where may be had at all times, and in any qnantity—their well known fine cut chewing 
and smoking tobacco, together with every variety of snuff, of the finest qualities, at a 
heavy discount from old prices. 
' Tin canisters of fine cut chewing, containing Ub. each, carefully put up for shipping, 
and warranted to Keep in any climate. 
Constantly on hand, a large assortment of Virginia manufactured tobacco, embracing 
the finest qualities of Cavendish—including 
‘* LEFT WICH’S ” 
celebrated pound lump, of the “four aces” brand. We being sole agents for the same in 
New York. 
SEGARS. 
Always on hand, the choicest selections, of the best brands of Havana and Principe 








segars. (July 22,) Feb. 14 
: ; BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVED 
7ISITING CARD.—A Plate and Fifty Cards printed for only $1,50; the finest en- 
amelled cards, printed from engraved plates, at 50 cents the pack, at JcRVIS’ Ori- 
ginal Cheap Card Establishment, 338 Broadway, next door tothe Tabernacle. Engray 
ing and printing of every description, at prices proportionate with the above. 
| March 25 











T home cards for weddings, and compliment cards for “ sending cake out,” beanti- 
Ji fully engraved and printed at JERVIS’S Original Cheap Card Establishment, 33- 
Broadway, (next door to the Tabernacle). Envelopes, brides’ wafers, ribbons, and cak« 
paper. Also, visiting, address, aud business cards. Engraving and printing of every 
description, at prices and workmanship to defy competition. "Feb. 28. 


ee A BEAUTIFUL BRASS DOOR PLATE , 

URNISHED and engraved tor only $1,450, a silver plated Plate for $3, warranted 
A” equal to any in the city or no sale, at JERVIS’S original cheap Door [Plate estab- 
lishment, 338 Broadway, next door to the Tabernacle. Feb. 28. 











GOTHIC HALL BOWLING SALOON. 
No. 316 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
HIS being the largest and most magnificent establishment of the kind in the city, 

(or world,) and being visited only by the most respectable company, the proprie- 

tor takes this method of inviting citizens and strangers to give him aca‘l ; and if atten- 
| tion to business, and to their comfort, and the best Alleys in the city have any weight, 
| he is confident they will be pleased with their visits. 
| Attached tothe establishment is one of the finest and best ventilated bar-rooms in 
| the city, and the Bar is stocked with the very best of wines, liquors, ale and segars— 
| also, a Billuard-room, the most quiet and respeciable in the city. 
April 4. CHAS. D. STILES, Proprietor. 


CHAPMAN'S MAGIC STROP. 


HAPMAN’S MAGIC STROP, with Hone (of four sides), is an article of acknow 
ledged superiority, with which every person can set his own razors, and wherever 
| he may be, either at seaor on land, is always in possession of the means of keeping 
| them in perfect order. 

The Strop presents four faces, each of different materials, so pomegee as to produce 
successive degrees of keenness, commencing with.No. i, the Hone (of ten times the or 
dinary power), which thins the blade, and finishing on No. 4, which is of plain calf-skin 
expressly prepared for perfecting the edge. Nos. 2 and 3 are of the same beautiful cal! 
skin, each with a composition differing in their grinding properties, and the four toge- 
ther forming the most complete article ever invented for sharpening a razor, and ever 
after keeping it in perfect order. 

Retail prices, 50c., 62}c., 75c., and $1 each—and from $3,50 to $8 per dozen, warrant- 
ed to please, or the money returned. 
n29-ly] L. CHAPMAN, Manufacturer, 102 William-st , New York. 


SELPHO’S FIRST PREMIUM ANGLESEY LEGS, 
OR which the first Premium,a silver medal, was awarded at the late Fair of the 
American Institute, introduced into this country, and made solely by WM. SELPHO, 
20 Sprig St.. New York.—This description of artificial leg derives its name from the 
celebrated marquis of Anglesey, who lost his leg in the battle of Waterloo, by whom 
it has been adopted and worn ever since its first invention by the late ingenious Mr. 
Potts, of London, to whom the present artist was eleven years a pupil and assistant. 
«| have seen the artificial leg of Mr. Selpho, its construction appears excellent and 
well calculated to answer allthe objects desired. But the best of all is 
those who wear them. This is positive and undeniable.—Some of my friends, whom i 
have mutilated, inform me that they are superior to all others.” 
Vaventine Mort, Pr r of Su , University ef N. York. 
Terms moderate, and made known on application, or by r, aid, wilt be at- 
tended to. The public are cautioned against pretended imitations and iproxemen's 
this principle. sl3tyt.*] 
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ELASTIC METALLIC SHANK BOOT. 
MANUFACTURES #Y LORIN BROOKS, 138 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
if the undersigned, am nappy to inform the oe pd + ams the Sportsman, and 
9 those who are desirous to travel with more than ordinary ease, elegance, and speed, 
and with infinitely less physical exertion, that [ am fully convinced that BROOKS’ 
Elastic Metallic Shank Boo. is a decided improvement on any and everytl ing of the kind 


Sefore introduced, and that it tends very materially to increase the facilities for running, 


walking, etc. I have these few years past walked many thousand miles, and run some 
hundreds, but I must say that ] never experienced so little fatigue in travelling the same 
distance, and at the same speed, as 1 did yesterday in running ten miles ark quarter 
ever the Beacon Course, which | am satisfied is, to a considerable extent, attributable to 
the admirably constructed ‘‘ Elastic Metallic Shank Boot, manufactured by Mr. LORIN 
BROOKS, 138 Fulton street, which I had the good fortune to wear, coming in conqueror. 
Be the gratification to “47 mind what it may, at the result, I must acknowledge that | 
4m much indebted to Mr. Brooks and the Elastic Metallic Shanks, for which I offer him 
many thanks, and recommend them to all with a hearty good will. 
Nen York, 4th June, 1344. [Sept 15] H ‘STANNARD. 


RICHARD FISHER, Jr.s 
WATCH AND CLOCK MAKER, JEWELLER, &c. 
A’ the Subscriber is constantly receiving all descriptions of Gold and Silver Watches 
from the manufacturers in Europe, he is gnabled to offer a very large assortment, 
@t unusually low prices, as follows :— 
Fine Gold Watches from $50 to $100 each. 
Silver do from $5 to $40 each. 

All watches warranted to keep good time, or the money returned. 

Also, a very handsome assortment of jewellery and Silver Ware, very low. 

N. B.— Watches, Clocks, Musical Boxes, and Jewellery repaired, and warranted, by 
experienced workmen, lower than any other house inthe city. Second hand watches, 
and old gold and silver taken in exchange, or bought for cash, to any amount. 

RICHARD FISHER, Jr , 
' Importer of Watches and jewellery, wholesale and retail, No. 331 Broadway, a few 
doors above the City Hospital, New York. Dec 14-lyr 
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VALUABLE WORKS ON SHOOTING, HUNTING ING, ET 
IMPORTED AND FOR SALE ABO vane 


BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. 


. THe Rop ann tHe Gun; being two treatises on Angling and Shooting, by 


10. THe Horse ann THe Hounp; by Nimrod,Svo.... 
ll. THe SHoorer’s Hann Book ; 8 vO.......... 
13. ‘Tuomas’s SucoTren’s GUISE 7 HOWE. Fo bn gs ee bok toe Foes cscs cece 
13. THe SHooterR’s ANNUAL Present ; by T. B. Johnson, 12 m., plates........ 


3 
seer ewevee epee eee eee eee eete 1 
1 
2 


14. Tue Sportine Sketcu Boox ; by J W. Carleton, 8 vo., plates........... 2,75 
15. Pierce Ecans’ Boox or Sports ; 8 vo., cl , plates. ..........00eeeeeeee 3,75 
16. A Practicay TREATISE ON BritisH Sone Birps; by Joseph Nash, colored 

a ae Senter ced errr fre eer. 
17. Harewoon’s DicTionaRy OF SporTs ; 12M.,Cl..... ccc ceecccccveseece 1,95 
18. Brown’s TaxipeRMist’s ManuaL; Plate, 12m........csecrcccccccers 1,38 
19. THe SportsMan’s, FanMeR’s, aND CatrLe Doctor’s Vape-Mecum; by J. 

Phe Tones, Tad, F320 , POG so sis td Aapisd widU ES oc oe o iis ik cd 75 
20. Tue Doc anv THE SportrsMa4N, with Hints to Shooters, by J. 8. Skinner, 

PN OE, ROU Soe FEE SRT oe a oe OCS RES CC ORE OS ce fev yates 75 
21. Srasp_e Tack anp TaB_e Tak, for Sportsmen, 12m.,cl......... 1,00 


22. Canine Parnoroey, ora Descriptien of the Diseases of Dogs, by Delabere 
ae 


ben's ae Eb ebb woe Vet eee tebeee co OMe 


May 2. 





INDEPENDENT QUARTER=SECOND WA7CHES, 
OF SUPERIOR QUALITY, 
For Sale by 
GELSTON & TREADWELL, No. 1 Astor House, N. Y. 


P. GRIFFIN, IMPORTER OF CLOCKS AND WATCHES, 
353 Pearl-st., opposite Oak-st., 
OULD respectfully inform the public that he still continues at the old stand, which 
' he established in 1812, known as the oldest watch-maker’s in the city of New 
York, where he would be pleased to show his friends, as well as the public, a handsome 
assortment of Watches and Jewellery, among which there are London-made Lever 
Watches, with centre seconds, the stop-work arranged so as to make it impossible for 
the finger to slip off inthe act of Timing. Gentlemen from the country, leaving watch- 
es that are in the habit of stopping, or not keeping correct time, can have them put in 
good order, and warranted to verioen well. 

N. B.—Ail goods sold at this store, and not proving equal to the warrantee, will be 

——— or the money returned. PETER GRIFFIN. 
May 17. 





SANDERSON’S FRANKLIN HOUSE. 
CHESTNUT 8T., PHILADELPHIA, 

HE Subscriber, in consequence of the additions and numerous improvements about 

to be made by the owner, is desirous of obtaining as a Partner, a gentleman posses- 
Sing, not only the requisite ability to superintend the upper departments of a hotel, 
but also, a certain amount of cash—not less than Four Thousand Dollars. This estab 
lishment, when the contemplated improvements are carried out, will be one of the most 
complete hotels in thjs country, and will accommodate a large number of guests. with 
the advantage of a low rert. J.M. SANDERSON, 
April 4, 














THE TREMONT. 

T 64 EAST BROADWAY, near Market st., extending through to 74 Division st, 
is the longest Bowlicg Saloon in the world, being about 150 feet long, and contain- 
aug six most splendid alleys, three on each street, running from the centre, which is 
quite a novelty. The new alleys are now completed, ready for bowling. They have 
been laid upon an entire new principle,and are more solid than any in the city. Gen- 
tlemen who are fond of this healthful exercise, which is recommended by most physi 

Cians, are requested to call anp try them. jan10-3m 


MASSAPEQUA HOUSE. 
SOUTH OYSTER BAY, LONG ISLAND. 





HE subscriber having leased the Massapequa House and well known Fishing Pond | 
adjoining, (lately owned by D. S. Jones, Esq.,) will open the same on the first day | 


of March next, for the \%ccommodation of sportsmen and others. The great anxiety ex- 
pressed by a number of gentlemen in New York, to fish in this eelebrate:| Pond, has in- 


duced the subscriber to furnish, at a heavy expense, the above house. The rooms are all 
: } 


house, where the pure salt water from the ocean ebbs and flows daily. Fine boots, for 
sailing, fishing or shooting, will be always in attendance, either on the lake or bay. Per- 
Sons wishing io visit the above establishment, can take either the morning or evening 
train of cars irom New York to Farmingdale, where they will find acomfortable stage to 


convey them a distance of four miles, to the house. Families wishing rooms for the sum- 
mer will do well to call and select them early in the season 
The subscriber having haa some experience in keeping a Hotel, pledges himself that 
nothiag shall be wan’ing on his part, to make his house agreeable to all who may honor 
him with their company. 8. 8. JONES, 
South Oyster Bay, Feb. 12, 1846.—[Feb. 14.] 


ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE. 
Third Avenue, cor. MWth-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk from the Rail 
road Depot.) 
ERSONS taking a quiet stroll on the Avenue, will find a comfortable room set apart 
for their use. Liquors and Segars of excellent quality, and KIRK’S celebrated AL. 
BANY PALE ALE always on hand. 
N. B.—“ Bell’s Life in London,” ‘‘Tom Spring’s Life in London,” and various other 
London papers, received regularly hy the Steamers and Packets. March 4. 


NEW JERSEY HOTEL; MORRISTOWN. 

T IE Subscribers respectfully inform their friends, and the public generally, that the 

new and commodious house erected for a hotel, at Morristown, New Jersey, willbe 
open for the entertai:ment of all those who will favor them with their company, on the 
20th of June instant, when they hope to furnish such accommodations as to entitle them 
to public favor. — CROWELL, 
D. W. NOE, from the Union Hotel, Elizabethtown, N. J. 

Proprietors 








June 22 ly 





F. COLSEY; & CO., 

WN ANUFACTURERS of the following articles, at the lowest manufacturer’s prices, 

warranted to stand the American climate—which the imported ones will not do— 
viz. :— 
FARO TABLES, PORTABLE WRITING DESKS, GUN & PISTOL CASES, 
BAGATELLE TABLES, MATHEMATICAL CASES, SHAVING CASES, 
BACKGAMMON TABLES, LADIES’ WORK BOXES, PLATE CASES, 

JEWELLERS’ AND PEDLARS’ TRAVELLING CASES, &c., &c., j 

Manufactured at 26 Harrison-st., corner of Greenwich-st., New York. April6 


ROMAN EYE BALSAM. 
FOR WEAK AND INFLAMED EYES, 

'T H1S Balsam is a prescription of one of the most celebrated Oculists—has been a long 
time in use, and is confidently recommended to the public as the best and most suc- 
cessful salve ever used for inflammatery diseases of the eye. In cases where the eye- 
lids are inflamed, or the ball of the eye thickly covered with blood. it acts almost like 

magic, and removes all appearance of disease after two or three applications. 
In dimness of sight, caused by fixed attention to minute objects, or by long exposure 
to a strong light, and in the weakness of partial loss of sight from sickness or old age, 





it is a sure restorer, and should be used by all who find their eye-sight failing without 
any apparent disease. This Balsam has restored sight in many instances where almost 
total blindness, caused by excessive inflammation, hes existed for eight years. Inflam- 


mation and soreness caused by blows, contusions, or wounds on the eye, or by extrane- 
ous bodies of an irritating nature introduced under the eyelids, is very soon removed by 
the application of the Balsam. One trial will convince the most incredulous of its as- 
tonishing efficacy. Put up in jars with full directions for use. Price 25 cents. 
Prepared and sold by A. B. SANDS & Co., wholesale and retail Chemists and Drug- 
gists, 273 Broadway, corner Chambers St., (granite building,) and 100 Fulton, corner 
William St , and 77 East Broadway. And sold also, by all respectable Druggists in the 
United States. Feb. 18—3m.* 
CLOVE ANODYNE TOOTH-ACHE DROPS. 
THE GREAT CURE. : 
N° pain is comparable to that of the tooth-ache. All the body may be in health ; but 
this trivial thing, comparatively speaking, excites in a little while the whole frame 
to enguish. The great question then arises how to relieve it, and in as speedy a man- 
ner as possible. The comfort that should be sought for is the Clove Anodyne Tooth- 
Ache Drops, a remedy that while it removes the pain, preserves the teeth, and thus 
blesses as well as benefits. These drops kave been extensively used, and thousands 
Will bear grateful testimony to their value as a speedy and permanent cure for the 
toota-ache. ‘Those subject to this horrible pain, should remember that the Clove Ano- 
dyne will certainly cure it in one minute, when applied to the affected nerve. 
Prepared and sold by A B. SANDS & Co., Chemists, 273 Broadway, corner Chambers 
Street, and sold also at 100 Fulton, corner William St, and 77 East Broadway, and by all 
respectable Druggists in town and country. Price 25 cents. Feb. 28—3m.* 


p 192 BROADWAY, 


CORNER OF JOHN STREET. 


TO THOSE WHO SHAVE THEMSELVES. 
de celebrity of *‘ Ring’s Verbena Cream” throughout the United States has never 
been approached by any other Shaving Soap. It is firmly believed, nay, indeed, it 

is universally admitted, that no article hitherto discovered possesses the penetrating, 
softening effect on the roughest beard, that the genuine Verbena Cream does. 

Beware of imitations, and observe the written signature, under the directions for use, 
of ‘C. H. Ring.” 

Prepared and for sale, wholesale, retail, and for exportation, by 

C. H. RING, Druggist, 192 Broadway, corner of John St. 
N.B. C. H. R. is the only agent in New York for Cross’s Specific Mixture. 


159 BROADWAY. 
GENTLEMEN ! 











HE “JOCKEY CLUB” EXTRACT, and every variety of perfumery, Premium 
toilet soap, Shaving Creams, Colognes, Hair washes and oils, pomatums, cosmetics ; 


large andairy, with marble mantles, mahogany doors, &c. There is in the establish- | 
ment a bot and cold water bath room—also, a bathing-house a short distance from the | 


NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION OF 
HOYLE’S GAMES. 


UST Published, and for sale by the Publisher, Hoyle’s Games, containing the estab- 
lished Rules and Practice of 





Whist Quinze Put Thirty-One 
Earl of Coventry Ecarte Fve and Ten Euchre 
Reverses Snip. Snap. Snore’em Commit Chess 
Hazard Billiards Horse-Racing Quadrille 
Vir tg-un All Fours Brag Lansquenet 
Cribbage Matrimony Poker or Bluff Connexions 

| Boaston Left Smoke Backgammon Domino 
Tennis Cocking Piquet Cassino 
Pope Joan Commerce Loo Pharo 
Rouge Et Noir Eo Speculation Catch the Ten 


Lottery Draughts Cricket 
and Archery, &c. 

Price 50 cents, in fine Muslin Gilt Back. 

“* 374 “ “ Fancy Paper Binding. 

The above work, in paper binding, can be sent by mail to the extreme points of the 
United States, and will cost but 5} cents postage per copy. 

Any pe-’son remitting a One Dollar Note shall receive Three Copies (per mail) in the 
Fancy Paper Binding. 

May 2-2t. 


Goff or Golf 





HENRY H. ANNERS, 141 Chesnut St., Philadelphia. 


EUGENE SUE’S AND LEVER’S WORKS. 
EUGENE SUE’S WORKS. 
LATREAUNMONT, or the Court Conspirator. A Historical Romance, by Eugene Sue, 
author of ‘The Wandering Jew,” ‘“ Mysteries of Paris,” ‘“ Matilda,” etc. Price 
25 cents. 
THE TEMPTATION, or the Watch Tower of Koat-Ven. A Romantic Tale, by En- 
gene Sue. Price 25ccnts. Translated from the French. 
THE HOTEL LAMBERT, or the Engraver’s Daughter. A Tale of Love and Intrigue, 
by Eugene Sue. Price 25cents. Translated from the French by a lady of Boston. 
| LEVER’S WORK. 
| THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN. A Tale of 1760, by Charles Lever, author 
of ‘‘ Harry Lorrequer,” ‘‘ Charles O’Malley,” ‘‘ Arthur O’Leary,” ‘Jack Hinton,” 
etc.etc. Price 25 cents. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, 2 Astor House, N. Y. 
TAYLOR, WILD & Co., corner of North and Baltimore Sts , Baltimore, Md. 


THE WANDERING JEW. 
TRANSLATED BY HERBERT. 


COMPLETE IN TWO HANDSOME VOLUMES, PRICE 50 CENTS. 





“The Translation by Herbert is elegant and spirited, and the only one, in our estima | 


tion, worth reading.”—New York Tribune. 


The trade supplied by RICHARDS & Co., 30 Ann St., N. Y. 


CAREY & HART’S LIBRARY 
OF HUMOROUS AMERICAN WORKS, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY DARLEY. 
TPXHE subscribers will shortly publish a series of American Works under 
the above title, which they think will be fully equal to any of the nu- 
merous vols. of humorous works heretofore issued by them. They will be 
| illustrated by Childs, Herrick, Gilbert, Brightly, Kinnersly, &c., from 
Or1GINAL Destcns by DaRLEy. 
Each volume will be complete in itself, and will be sold separate ; the 
following will shortly appear. 
Vol. I.—Price 50 Cents.— Theatrical Apprenticeship and Anecdotal Re- 





eight original designs. 

Vol. I1.—Price 50 Cents.—Pickings from the Portfolio of the Reporter 
of the New Orleans “‘ Picayune,” with 8 humorous designs. 

Vol. III.—Price 50 Cents.—My Shooting-Box, by Frank FoRRESTER, 
with original designs. 

Vol. 1V.—Price 50 Cents.— Aunt Patty’s Scrap-Bag, by Carorine LEE 
Henvz, author of the ‘‘ Mob Cap,” &c., with designs by Darley. 

Vol. V.—Price 50 Cents.—.4 Quarter Race in Kentucky, and other 
Stories, by W. T. Porter, Esq., Editor of the “ Big Bear of Arkan- 
sas,” &c., &c. Carey & HarT, 

Philadelphia, Dec. 1, 1845. Publishers. 
fc Vol. I will be published in afew days—a remittance of Two Dol- 
lars, directed to Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, will entitle the person to re- 
ceive the above five volumes or five copies of any separate volume. 
[dec6.] 
WORKS ON SPORTING, FISHING, ETC. 
IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 
BARTLETT & WELFORD, 7 ASTOR HOUSE. 

1. The New Sporting Magazine, devoted to the Chase, the Turf, 
Shooting, Fishing, Yachting, Boating, Agriculture, &c.—I!]lus- 
trated with numerous splendid Steel Engravings. 6 vols. 8 vo., 

CER a ancsdsednecrnnbha duncan deeesdanas tetneteesoerssnns, Aa 

2. Bowxiana; or Sketches of Ancient and Modern Pugilism, com- 

prising the only original and complete Lives of the Boxers. By 

Pierce Egan. Numerous Portraits. 5 vols. 8 vo. cloth .... 12,00 

Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the People of England, from 

the earliest periods to the present time, with 140 engravings. 

New edition by William Hone. vo. ctoth....se.seeeeeeees 2,50 

4. Illustrated Fly Fisher’s Text Book, a complete guide to the 











Go 


Theophilus South.—23 engravings. Oty CLOTH 6s cbawades ce 3,00 
5. The Angler in Ireland ; or an Englishman’s Ramble through 
Connaught and Munster. 2 vols. post S VO. ssseceeeceeeeees 
6. The Sportsman in Ireland, with his Summer route through 


1. THovents vuron Huntince ; in a Series of Letters to a Friend, by Peter Beck- 
ford, Esq , 8 vo., square, Cl , plates. «1... sees see cee secesscsee $1,00 
2. Tr = Mag Any Manvet, or, the Art of Shooting Flying, by James Tyler, 
) ’ 12 m., Chin cee eee e ee ete eee eee eee eee eet eases eens cnn gece 
8. THe Compete ANGLER ; being a Discourse en Rivers, Fish Ponds, Fish and 6 | 
Fishing, by Walton and Cotton, § vo , halfbd...................... 3.95 
4. Tue Anoier in Wa es, or Days and Nights of Sportsmen, by Thomas Med. 
Win, Esq , 2 vols., 8 m., plates. « 22. ccs cec ces vcsescccscsccccccs, 9,50 
5. Tue Ancier in IReELanp, or an Englishman’s Ramble through Connaught : 
and Munster, 2 vols , 12m, plates... 1... 6. esse ee cer cee sccseeccecs 2,50 
6 Tne Anc.er’s Guine ; being a Complete Treatise on the Art of Angling, by : 
T. F. Salter, Esq , 12 m., GUONUERS SEU 5 ne SUIS 8 Ss PORE A RCE 163 
7. Bauer's Ant -or- Ane vine «34 Ob; PlOteGs oss es wes os hee tba eee Ses ye 75 
8. WaLTon anp Cotrton’s ComPpLETE ANGLER; Pickering Diamon, Ed...... 1,00 
9 


James Wilsdi, PF. RIG.D., SVG. ETT Tee ee Sweet Soe ehes tc. 8,00 | 


collections of Sot. SmiruH, Esq., Comedian, Lawyer, &c., &c., with | 


143, 


CURE OF ALL 
Diseases, arising from an Impure re State of the Blood, 


HABIT ba Re SYSTEM, 
amely : 
Scrofula, or King’s Evil- -Rheumatism— Obstinate Cutane ions—Pi 
| — on the face— Blotches—Biles— Chronic Sore yma ~ ll ~ — 
Scald Head—Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints—Stubborn Ul 
cers— Syphilitic Symptoms— Sciatica, or Lumbago—and Diseases 
“rising from an Injudicious Use of Merew scites or 
Drepsy— Exposure or Imprudence in Life. Also, 
Chronic Constitutional Disorders, 
will be removed by this 
Preparation, 
HE ancients believed that enimal life exists in the blood. It is at least certain, that 
upon the purity of fhat fluid, health depends. If the skin and the hands are in an 
unnatural state, as in Scrofula, Leprosy, Schirrous Sweelings, and all ulcerous diseases 
it is evident that the vessels which ramify over the surface of the body must be charged 
. With diseased bleod : and if so, the whole volume of blood, venous and arterial. is im- 
ure. Before a cure can be effected, there must bea purification of the vital stream. 
his is easy. Sands’s Sarsaparilla acts directly on the blood in the very process ofvits 
formation, and will soon restore the circulation to a healthy state by eradicating the ele- 
ments of disease at the fountain head Suchis the modus operandi of this preparation ; 
ard experience, by the mouths of thousands of witnesses, adds its guarantee to the theo- 
retical conclusions of reason and common sense. 
The following certificates, recently received, will be read with interest, and for fur- 
—— — the reader is referred toa pamphlet, which is furnished without charge by all 
e agents. 
_ Messrs. A. B. & D. Sanps: Most gratefully do I embrace the present aay of 
informing you of the benefits I have derived hens the use of your Sarsaparilla. For more 
than nine years I have been afflicted with a complaint, which about three years since 
proved to be the Salt Rheum. My body and limbs were very much swollen and sore, 
my skin thickened and cracked, my hands were so swollen and sore, that at times it was 
with much difficulty that I could attend to my domestic duties. The some year the dis- 
ease appeared on my arms and wrists, which became very much inflamed, and painful ; 
in the following Spring, it extended to my throat and neck, the glands of which were 
greatly enlarge, and plainly indicated that the affection was the Scrofula. Every = 
of my body was much bloated ; and my lungs were so affected that it caused great diffi- 
culty of respiration, so that I was almost deprived of my rest. During this time, I con- 
sulted many physicians, apparently without any beneficial effect. At ast I was induced 
to try your Sarsaparilla, which gave almost immediate aelief; the bloating soon subsid- 
ed, my throat is well, | am able to attend to all my customary duties, and my general 
health is better than it has been for ten years ; all of which has resulted from the use of 
your invaluable medicine. 
Feeling under obligations to you for the surprising benefits I have derived through 
your instrumentality, you will please accept my most cordial thanks, and that you may 
be as successful, through the blessings of Providence, in relieving the sufferings of 
others similarly affected, is the sincere wish of your friend, 
HANNAH W. THURSTON. 
This certifies that we have been acquainted with the above-named Hannah W. Thurs- 
ton, from a child, and can testity that the foregoing relation is substantially true. 
VID THURSTON, Justice of the Peace. 
MESHACH W. BLAKE. 
C. AUGUSTA BLAKE. 


Monmouth, Maine, March 25th, 1845. 

The following statement of the effects of this valuable medicine, from Mr. Dyer, one 
of the first Druggists in the city of Providence, R. I., will be read with interest by al 
afflicted with similar, or other chronic affections :— 

Sanps’ SarsaPariL_a.—I speak experimentally when I say that this medicine is far 
more effectual in the cure of chronic or acute rheumatism, than any other preparation I 
have ever tested. Having endured extreme suffering at times within the last five years 
from repeated attacks of inflammatory or acute rheumatism, I have recently used 
Sands’ Sarsaparilla with the happiest success : my health is now better than it has been 
for many months past, my appetite is good, and my strength is rapidly returning. I at- 
tribute this healthful change entirely to the use of this potent medicine. Feeling a deep 
sympathy with those who are afflicted with this most tormenting and painful complaint, 
I cannot refrain from earnestly recommending to such, the use of this valuable specific. 
Having the most entire confidence in the medicine and skill of Dr. Sands, I was induced 
thereby to try the effects of their Sarsaparilla, and I take pleasure in adding my testi- 
mony to that of many others, commendatory of its invaluable properties, unknown to 
and unsolicited by the Messrs. Sands. CHARLES DYER, Jr., 

Druggist and Apothecary, 
Feb. 15, 1845 40 and 42 Westminster-st., Providence, R. I 
| Messrs. A. B. & D. Sanns: I have been affected with Scrofula for nine years past 
It appeared in various forms from its commencement, but did not break out in uleers 
until about four years ago when a large swelling appeared on my arm _I hadi t lanced 
it then commenced eating, and continued to eat unti the fleshy part of my arm from my 
elbow to near my shoulder, was nearly all ulcers : it then broke out on both sides ofm 
neck, and extended to my face. I had a number of ulcers on my ancle and bottoms of 
my feet. My sufferings seemed almost intolerable. The most of the time I have been 
under the care of physicians, have taken Iodine, Swaim’s Panacea, and other prepara- 
tions—and I had nearly despaired of getting relief when I was induced by Mr. Rexford 
to try your anne. My sores assumed a more healthy appearance, and I flattered 
' myself with the idea that I should be well again. I have now taken Fighteen Bottles 
, of your medicine, my sores are all healed, and my general health is better than it has 
been before for nine years, and I ascribe my cure to the efficiency of your Sarsaparilla : 
| had I known its virtues years ago, I should have been saved much severe suffering, and 
| a disfigured face, and my husband would have been saved great expense. 
(Signed) CYNTHIA TUPPER. 





Binghampton, Oct. 17, 1844. 

I cheerfully testify to the truth of the above statement of my wife. 

MASON TUPPER. 

Messrs. A. B. & D. Sanps—Gentlemen: Feeling it a duty due to you and to the com 

munity at large, I send you this certificate of the all-healing virtues of your Sersapar 
| illa, that others who are now suffering may have their confidence established and use 
| your medicine without delay. 

I was troubled with a severe ulcer on my ankle, which extended half way up to the 
| knee, discharging very offensive matter, itching, burning, and depriving me often of 
| my rest at night, and very painful to bear. 
| Twas recommended to use your Sarsaparilla by Mr. James M‘ 1Connel, who had beem 
| cured by it, and after using five bottles, | was completely cured. ; 
| Ihave delayed sending you this certificate for one year since thecure was effected in 

order to ascertain with certainty whether it was a permanent cure, and it now gives me 
| the greatest pleasure to add that I have neither seen nor felt the slightest re-appearance 
| of it, and that I am entirely well. Yours very truly, 
New York, April 22, 1845. SARAH M‘INTYRE, ; 
240 Delancy-st., between Willet and Sheriff-sts. 





For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see 
pamphlets, which may be obtained of the Proprietors and their Agents, gratis. 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. and D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton 
street, 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway. : : 

Sold also by Druggists generally, throughout the United States. Price, $1 per bottle 
—six bottles for $5. Mar 9. 





PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
HIS POPULAR MEDICINE has deservedly earned a superiority of character over 
all other vegetable medicines as being the most efficient remedy of the day, in cur- 
ing disorders the most opposite im ‘* -*- recognised symptoms—but more particularly im 
removing Headache, Sickness, Oppression of the Chest, Lowness of Spirits, and nume- 
| rous other troublesome and dangerous symptoms attendant upon bilious obstructions. or 
crudities in the stomach and bowels, wnicn there is abundant evidence to prove, give 
rise to spasmodic acticn := nearly every organ of the body, and in every grade of human 
sxictence : and whether we survey it inthe agonizing form of tic doloroux, the alarmin 
| convulsions 1 ine epileptic seizure, or the more subdued forms of melancholy and sa 
| ness, they can frequentiy ali be traced to the source above mentioned, and be cured by 
| mild evacuations and tonic remedies. ‘ 
| To relieve a state cf so much suffering and distress by inducing healthy action of the 
stomach, liver, and bowels, PARR’S LIFE PILLS, combining aromatic tonic with ape 
nent properties, are especially recommended. ; se 
OBSERVE—That round the sides of each box of the genuine medicine, s pasted the 
likeness of Thomas Parr, engraved on a highly finished label, with the word’s PARR’S 
LIFE PILLS, without which mark of authenticity, they are spurious and an imposition. 
THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., Sole Proprietors, 
Dec 28 117 Fulton-st., between Nassau and William, up stairs. 











NEW YORK SURGEON'S BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 
NO. 1 ANN STREET, (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM) 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. — 
URGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted, are hereby informed that they can obtain im 
this Institute ali the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Lateral Cur 
vature of the Spine, Contracted limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be takem 
by the Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the cure 


3.00 of Clubfoot, Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented a 
> 


Truss for the cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn with 
comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. In a word, it can be 


the Highlands of Scotland. Plates—3 vols. post 8 vo. ....... 2,50 worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. 


| 
| science of Fly Fishing for Salmon, Trout, Grayling, &c. By 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


7. English Pleasure Carriages—their Origin, History, Varie- 
tie , Construction, Improvements, &c. &c,, with an analysis of 
the Construction of Roads, and Rail Roads. Illustrated with 


Designs. By W. B. Adams. S V0. ssccccseeecceccceereeees 2,590) April 16 


-atients fi abroad are provided with board at moderate rates ; also attention is givem 
Poy meer ee tod of ichioah whilst under treatment for the cure of Clubfoot, Curvature 
of the Spine, Bow-Legs, or Knock-knees, diseases whieh ove sean ry in children, 

i ini h from school. : sHT, M. D., , 
=. Principal of the Institute. 








PEYTONA AND FASHION’S RACE. 
A VERY BEAUTIFUL AND GRAPHIC 
LITHOGRAPHIC PRINT OF THE 
RACE BETWEEN FASHION AND PEYTONA, 


drawn by C. SEVERIN, and published by 
H. R. ROBINSON, 142 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


have witnessed. 
H. ALFRED CONOVER, Trainer. ; 
K. VANLEER, Trainer of Peytona. J. LAIRD Rider of Fashion. 
F. C.PARMER (Barney), Ridér of Peytona' H. K. TOLER, Proprietor of the 
STEPHEN VELSOR, Broke Peytona. Union Course, L. I 
The above Print, with a variety of others, may be had, wholes 
142 Nassau st 
PEDLARS supplied with Lithographic Prints et $3 and $6 per hundred, 


AVING been shown to us, we assure the public that the re resentation of the 
H Horses, the Riders, and the Scenery in general, is the most perfect of anything we 


SAML. LAIRD, Trainer of Fashion. | 


TO ALL WHO KEEP HORSES. 
WADE’S WORM AND CONDITION POWDER FOR HORSES 
AVE been extollec upwards of thirty-seven years in England and on the Continent, 
H as the best and only preparation to promote the condition of horses. They destroy 
the Worms and Botts, loosen the hide, fine the coat, purify the blood, so as todo away 





Which came off on the UNION COURSE, L. L, on the 13th of May, 1845, designed and | with the necessity of bleeding, render the food more nutritive, prevent the animal tak- 


ing cold after expesure to heat, and are at all times a great restorative after a hard day’s 
ng A They have Doon tested bv the first Veterinary Surgeons, and certificates granted 
as to their efficacy in the above named cases. Since their introduction in this country, 
the first owners o! valuable studs have given them to their horses, and acknowledge 
that they are not to be surpassed by anything else. . 

These Powders, used when horses come off a journey, or are wet and cold, or 
exceedingly fatigued, will be found in the highest degree beneficial. They require ne 
trouble in giving, as it is simply throwing the fourth part of a Powder into the horse’s 
feed at night. 


ale and retail, at _ ~2gents.-—Olcott, McKesson & Co., Druggists, 127 Maiden Lane, N. Y.; H. Y. —— 
ns) | 


Druggist, c Gold and Fulton streets, up stairs ; J. H. Hart, corner Broadway 
Chant ~~ cause, N. Y.; A. Oliver & Co., Druggists, corner Chartres and Blenville sth, 
New Orlea’ and P. Johnson, Druggist, Richmond, Va. Oct 6 6m 





HERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &c. 
HE erect eters his services to peblishers Re tke collection of debts in th 


Mapes, Esq., C. C. Wright & Co., and L. Chapman. 
All communications must be post paid. ole 
JAMES C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 
fer purchase and sale of Stationery, &e., 


Warranted Razors of the finest quality ; hair, nail, tooth aud shaving brushes ; combs ; Aug 27-tf No. 2 Barclay-st., under the Astor House. 


gentleman’s R. Road Pocket Companions, and dressing cases, replete with every article 


, lesale and retail, b 
necessary for the toilet, &c., &e , all for sale, whole y E. ROUSSEL, 


Courtland Sts., N. Y., and 114 Chesnut St , Philadelphia. {March 7—1 yr.*} 














FINE WINES; TEAS; &c. &c. 


old Scheidam Gin; Antigua and St. Croix Rum; Clarets of the 





VING CASES. 
HE Subscribers A Lag a variety of the above, offer the sam 


asthe most complete yet invented, suitable to the wants of the travelling public, 


Containing all that is necessary for the toilet, with the addition of the 
METALLIC RAZOR STROP, 
for sharpening and keeping razors in the most perfect order. , 
June 7-4m G. SAUNDERS & SON, 177 Broadway, opposite Howard’s Hotel 


i Black Teas in small 8, 
% “Ker ict” we N. BLOODGOOD, 4 Pine-st., New York. 


i i rtaining to the busi- 
purchase of materials, and as general agent or anything appe 0 
h 7—1 yr* d to with punctuality and de- | 
{Marc yr) sponah De tet Bde Se my Editor of this paper, James J. § bys new and extraordinary preparation will remove all spots from the hair of the 


. , HE Subscriber offers for sale finest ‘‘ Manzanitia” and “* AMONTILLADO” Sherry— 
Manufacturer and importer of fine Perfumes, No. 199 Broadway, between Liberty and 7 very old Pale Branpy (of the vintage of 1813), choice old we Be a me —— ; 
, ke. ke. 











is city, TO ALL WHO KEEP HORSES. 





AMERICAN BRICK. 
(sECURED BY LETTERS PATENT.) 


i i lor, 
rse, in sucha manner as to give the animal a regular and uniform shade of color, 
wieat injuring in the least the skin or body. This invaluable computing ingueres 
teed to produce no less than twenty-five shades, and therefore by its use any desi 
lor can be either obtained or improved upon 
Prepared and sold by GRAN DJEAN, No. 1 Barclay st. [36] 
Price— One Dollar per package. # 


SWEET SCENTED, HARDY, NEW FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
W. RUSSELL, FLORIST, &c., 


Henry, near Atlantic Street, Brooklyn, 


lants of his new sacty Azalias, and Rhododendron Hy- 
ja ° ca anaes Than, a full of flower-buds, and every lant is a distinc? 











OAKLEY & SMITH, 








WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
HORSES AND CARRIAGES TO LET. [a9] 





- : 4 t be obtained from any other collection in this or 
oe ‘ superior new ailuteune of the flowers partake of every hue of Yellow, Pink, 


ORAWANPAM HOUSE TERMINATION OF HARLEM RAILROAD. Bronze, &c., and they are very desirable when potted for early flowering plants for the 


lso a superior collection of his new Hybrid 
ye ter aalprellf ~are B Sc. He netidorum, forsale at $1 each. [04] 
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_Mr. VANDENHOFE’S Benefit. 
TORSDAYOM® and Mrs. BL OND'S Benefit. 
WEDNESDAY—Mr. BASS’S Benefit. 
THURSDAY—Mr. BARRETT’S Benefit. 
FRIDAY—Mr. DYOTT’S Benefit. 
SATURDAY—Mr. G. ANDREWS? Benefit. | : a 
First Tier of Boxes, 75 cents—Second and Third Tiers, 50 cents—Pit, 50 cents—Gal- 
lery, 25 cents. Doors open at7 o’clock, and curtain will rise precisely at 7}. 
. A limited number of season tickets may be obtamed at the Box-office. 
RK THEATRE.—Monday evening, 18th inst, W. G. VANDENHOF?’S BENE- 
AIT. Revival of the Tragedy of CATO! with the Comedy of the BELLE’S 
STRATAGEM. 


—_— 








BOSTON THEATRE; FEDERAL ST. : 
ADIES and Gentlemen desirous of engagements at this Theatre for the ensuing 
season, may address the subscriber at Boston, any time prior to Ist July. 
my 16-3t. 0. C. WYMAN, Lessee. 





NEW ORLEANS (ST. CHARLES,) MOBILE. & ST. LOUIS THEATRES, 
ADIES and Gentlemen wishing to communicate with the undersigned, relative to 
L engagements in the above named Theatres, can address their letters to St. Louis 


until the Ist Nov. next. LUDLOW SMITH § 
my 16-3t. 


—_—$ 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY; 
GRAND FESTIVAL CONCERT. 
HE public is omen informed that the Philharmonic Society will give a Grand 
Festival on WEDNESDAY EVENING, 20 May, at CASTLE GARDEN, in aid of 
the fund for the erection of the Philharmonic Hall, and on which occasion, with other 
pieces, Beethoven's Grand Choral Symphony, No. 9, will be produced, with between 
300 and 400 Vocal and Instrumental performers. 

As the erection of a suitable edifice for musical purposes is an event of the greatest 
importance for the advancement of the Art and the improvement of musical taste in this 
country, all vocal and string-instrument oyrmer ser who are competent to take part in 
the orchestra or chorus are most earnestly invited to attend the rehearsals and give 
their assistance at said performance. 

For further particulars see future advertisements. 


REHEARSALS AT THE APOLLO SALOON. 
Grand Orchestra. Chorus. 


Saturday, May 9,at4 P.M. Thursday, May 7, at 7} P. M. 
Tuesday, May 12,at4 P.M. Saturday, May 16,at4 P.M. 
Saturday, May 16,at4 P.M. Monday, May 18, at7}P. M. 
Tuesday, of 19, at 7} P. M. Tuesday, May 19, at 74 P.M 


The last Grand Rehearsal with Grand Orchestra and Chorus, will take place at the 
Castle Garden, May 30, at 8} o’clock, A. M 


Tickets $2 eaeh, to be had at <3 ama Stores, and of the members of the Society, 
: . 5 : 
— A cage JAMES L. ENSIGN, Secretary. 


my 9. 

ANDREW JACKSON ALLEN, 
HE UNRIVALLED EQUESTRIAN COSTUMER, No. 1 Mulberry st., corner of 
Chatham, over the jeweller’s store, continues to manufacture his unapproachable 

PATENT GILT and SILVERED LEATHER for Ladies’ Ball Slippers, &c. ; 
THEATRICAL and FANCY DRESSES made to order, in a superior and classical 

manner, and at the shortest notice. baa 
A.J. A. also can furnish housings, trappings, etc., for horses, of every description. 
Also fancy clothes for race and trotting horses, Jockey dresses, etc. etc. [d6] 











—_ 


Things Theatrical. Ma ptseite Fe 


Park.—Mrs. Mowatt and VANDENHoFF have been drawing excellent 
houses through the week. 

The next week is to be devoted to benefits entirely. Mr. Vandenhoff’s 
takes place on Monday evening. 

At the Bowery, on Wednesday evening, Messrs. Cony and BLANCHARD 
reeeived a tremendous benefit, on the occasion of their last appearance in 
this city. The bill embraced four pieces and several songs, dances, etc. 

At the Chatham, on Thursday evening, Mrs. Ftynn, the popular ac- 
tress, had a benefit. Tom Fiynn, the reformed drunkard, appeared ina 
piece called ** The Last Nail; or the Drunkard’s Doom.” 

The Vew Greenwich closed on Tuesday evening, in order to give time 
for perfecting the arrangements for opening the Garden. Myers’s Com- 
plimentary Benefit, on Monday evening, was highly successful. A new 
piece, entitled *‘ Richmond Hill; or Liberty in Embryo,” written by N. H. 
BanNIsTER, Esq., was produced. 

Olympic.—F un, novelty, and full houses. MissCLarxke is not yet suf- 
ficiently recovered to assume a speaking part, but occasionally appears in 
the ‘* Tableaux of the Tyrol.” 

Mr. J. R. Scorr.--We understand that measures are being taken, in the 
proper circles, for tendering a Complimentary Benefit to this worthy actor, 
previous to his departure for Europe. The affair is expected to take place 
within a fortnight. We trust it will prove a bumper. 

MARBLE’s Prize Comedy.—We notice in a weekly paper a statement to 
the effect that a writer of repute is now engaged upon a drama for which 
he is to receive $100, and that this is to be the Prize Drama. To those 
who know Mr. Marble it is unnecessary to say that he is incapable of such 
a transaction, but it may be a relief to those who are unacquainted with 
him, and who are engaged in the strife, if we assure them that they may 
depend upon his contract being fulfilled to the letter. 

Pico’s Concert on Tuesday evening was eminently successful. The im- 
mense hall of the 4po/lo rooms was crowded to excess, and the singing 
went off with enthusiasm and applause. 

Boston.—By reference to the advertisement it will be seen that Mr. Wy- 
MAN, the author of the comedy of ‘* Where there’s a Will there’s a Way,” 
is about to open the Federal Street Theatre. 

Philadelphia.—The Seauins and FRAZER are at the Chesnut, J Amison 
at the Arch, and Booru at the Walnut. 

New Orleans.—De Meyer was advertised to give a fourth concert at 
the St. Char/les Theatre, on the 6th inst. 
city. 





He is immensely popular in that 


St. Louis.—LupLow & SmirH are reaping a harvest from the engage- 
ment of the Keans. A private letter from that city says—‘‘ It would do 
you good to see the scramble for boxes at every morning at 10 o’clock.” 

Cinecinnati.—Rice (Jim Crow) is playing to an excellent business. 

Buffalo.—Dan Marsue opened on Monday evening of this week. 





We have barely room this week to refer to the advertisement of the PAil- 
harmonic Society, to be found m another column, which promises the most 
extensive and perfect musical entertainment ever offered to the public on 
this continent. The services of such artistes as Pico, SCHARFENBERG, 
etc., have been retained, and the great effort of the evening will be the ex- 
ecution of BeernHoven’s Grand Choral Symphony, No. 9, by between 300 
and 400 instrumental performers! The Festival will take place at Castle 


Garden, on the 20th instant, and the proceeds will be appropriated to the | 


construction of a Hall for musical purposes. 





New Publications, etc. 


Moore’s ** Select Library,” Nos. 1V., V., comprise ‘4 Summer’s Jaunt 


Aeross the Water,a highly entertaining work, by John Jay Smith, Esq., | 


Librarian of the Philadelphia and Loganian Libraries. As the author as- 
sures us, the trip was undertaken at the shortest possible notice, and em- 
braced only one hundred and eighteen days, yet during that time he travel- 
led over England, Ireland, Scotland, France, Germany and Belgium, and 
contrived to gather all of interest that was to be found in his course, which 


he has embodied in this tour. His style is pleasing and much of the matter 
of his work is new, at least to us. 


fatigability and the go-ahead nature of his researches. 


The People. By M. Michelet. No, 12 of Appietron’s “ Literary Mis- 
cellany.” Translated by G. H. Smith, F.G.S. 


This extraordinary work, which has created so great an excitement in 
the literary circles of France and England, is now first republished in this 
country. M. Michelet is well known as the author of the ‘‘ History of 
France,” and the *‘ Life of Luther,” books which have deservedly taken a 
high stand in modern Literature. The translator of ‘ The People” is an 
English gentleman, the same who rendered the History into our tongue, 
and is said to have done ample justice to his author by the execution of his 
present task. We have previously spoken of the elegant typographical 
execution of this series of *‘ choice books.” 

We have received the Symbol and Odd Fellows’ Magasine for May, 
an excellent number of a work deserving all the patronage which it receives 
from the brethren of the benevolent Order. 


HanRPer and Broruers have resumed the publication of their I//us- 





trated Wandering Jew, and the 12th number comes to us, rich in picto- 
rial embellishments. | 

Wivey and Purnam have published the 2d edition of Burke’s Mineral 
Springs of Virginia, a valuable work for the invalid or pleasure seeker at 
those renowned waters. The book is handsomely issued, aad contains much 
statistical information relative to the Stage Routes, Hotels, analyses of the 
waters, ete. etc., the very instruction which the tourist would naturally 
crave. 
‘“* Boarding Out,” is the title of an interesting tale, by the author of 
‘* Keeping House and House Keeping,” just issued by the HaARPERs. 


Sporting Intelligence ‘Extra ! 


UNPRECEDENTED TROTTING. 
FIFTY MILES INSIDE OF FOUR HOURS. 

C. Srmmmonps matched his brown mare 4riel, to trot fifty miles in 4 suc- 
cessive hours, on the Bull’s Head Course, Albany, when in good order and 
the weather fair, between the lstand 15th May. The 5th inst was named, 

being the anniversary of Fanny Jenks wonderful performance of 101 miles 
in harness, in 9h. 42m. 57s., on the same course. At 4 o’clock, Ariel was 
brought to the stand in fine condition from the hands of Bens. » her 
trainer, and was driven in a sulky by a lad of less than 60lbs. weight. 

The mare went off in fine style for about three miles; on the fourth mile 
going with the right hand to the pole, some one of the loafers, who, on 
great occasions are always attempting to get un to the course by climbing 
the fence, protruded his beautiful phiz from under the fence within a few 
feet of the mare, who took fright and away she went like a scared dog, 
keeping the course until near the half mile pole, where she wheeled to the 
right, across the grass, over rocks and stumps, hedges and ditches, at a John 
Gilpin like speed, which soon set her juvenile driver turning summersets 
in the air. She finally fetched up at the barn, where she was caught, hook- 
ed to another sulky and started again. It was immediately ascertained that 
the boy was not injured, but he was now succeeded by Master WarREN 
BLAKELY, whose weight is over an hundred pounds. 

Ariel was now apparently much frightened, and frequently attempted to 
run, but the ribbons were now in the hands of a driver possessing extraor- 
dinary skill and coolness, for one of his years ; he soon had her to her work, 
and kept her down to the necessary pace in a style that would have done 
credit to HtrrAm Wooprurr himself In consequence of this accident the 
backers of time began to think her chance out, and were evidently not very 
sorry for Elijah’s bad luck, but she completed the first ten’miles in 46 min. 
35 sec., including the timeconsumed by the mishap. The next ten miles 
was accomplished in 48 min. 43 sec. 

The mare was then turned and trotted left hand to the pole, completing 
the succeeding 10 miles in 48 min. 40 sec. Here it being evident that the 
mare was behind her average time the backers of Time again rallied, and 
opened their wallets, to the great satisfaction of Elijah and his friends, 











the even bets offered were promptly taken. At the end of the next ten 
miles, (time 44 min. 6 sec.,) the mare still appeared quite fresh and vigor- 
ous, and few would bet against her, though two to one was freely offered 


sould now be got at long odds: 100 to 40 was offered but no takers, and fin- 
ally 100 to 10 was offered with no better success. 
done in 41 min. 45 sec. 


The last ten miles were 
Making the fifty miles, including three stoppages 
of a few seconds each for refreshments, and the time consumed by the acci- 











dent, in 3 hours 55 min. 403 sec. 
> 


The last mile was trotted in 3 minutes 57 seconds, amid the cheers for 
Elijah and his pet. 





TR) ds cde ch dBeececcccercccsececcccetooececess Gls BEEROOEE 
Won with 4 min. 194 sec. to spare. A. T. D. 
P.S. Ariel is entered with two others for the 100 mile trot which comes 
off on Friday next, at the Bull’s Head Course. 





Centreville (L. I.) Trotting Course. 
MONDAY, May 11, 1846—Purse $50, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, under the saddle. 





He deserves great credit for his inde- | 





A. Losee’s ch. g Hiram...... woccccesccoesccoes os ech, Conklin 11 8 1 
J. Harrison’s bi. g. Newburgh. . .. 06. cveccvces II. Jones and C. Bertine 3 3 2 2 
G. Smith’s gr. g. Medoc.... pees S$ 3 1 dist. 


"Time, 2:10-2:37 —2:42—2:42, 7" 
| This was a very interesting trot; each appeared to have a host of friends, 
| Hiram somewhat the favorite. After the riders were up, and the horses 
ridden up and down in front of the stand, all appeared to be in first rate 
| condition, Hiram now became the favorite at 15 to 10. The track was 
| comparatively heavy from the effect of rain the day previous, and the high 
| winds appeared very much against time (bettors). 

After several false starts they got away, Hiram making play around the 
'turn. Newburgh broke and lost several lengths. Hiram kept snugly to his 


| work and won the heat in 2:40. 


Second Heat: Hiram led off as before, swung around the turn into the 
back-stretch a length or two on the lead; Newburgh broke badly, and 
dropped several lengths in the rear. Medoc went up along side of Hiram ; 
ere he reached the half mile post Medoc broke. Hiram kept gaining on 
_ them both at every stride, and won the heat by nearly a distance in 2:37. 
| Third Heat: Col. Berrine strode his leg over Newburgh and did great 
_eredit to himself and horse. They all went off at the top of their rate; on 
| making the first turn Hiram and Newburgh both broke, and lost several 
| lengths. Medoc got several lengths on the lead and kept it throughout the 
| heat, 2:42. 

Fourth Heat: They alleame up ripe for business, and went off witha 
_ good stride, Newburgh taking the lead all down the back-stretch, closely 
, followed by both, each going stride for stride; at this point Medoc broke. 
Hiram kept snugly to his work and collared Newburgh half way down the 
| straight stretch—it was pull Dick and pull Devil—it was anybody’s race. 


} 


_ As they came over the score it was with much difficulty for the spectators 
to say which had the heat; it was in everybody’s mouth a dead heat. Af- 
| ter several consultations the Judge gave the heat to Hiram, Medoc dis- 


tanced—2:42. Thus ended a first rate trot. 








Lake Erie Steamboats.—The arrangements have been made as we un- 
derstand, for the summer, as follows : 

A Boat is to leave Buffalo every morning at 10 o’clock for Detroit. 

A Boat every evening at 7 o’clock for Toledo, touching at intermediate 
ports. 


A Boat every evening at 7 o’clock for Chicago, touching at Grand River, 
Cleveland and Detroit. 
‘* Guilty or not guilty ?” said a Judge to a native of the Emerald Isle. 


** Just as your honor plasis. It’s not for the likes o’ me to dictate to yer 
honner’s worship,” was the reply. 








TO NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS, 


OR SALE—A Second-hand DOUBLE CYLINDER NAPIER PRINTING MA 
CHINE, in oo order. Size of bed, 31 by 50. 
A good SINGLE CYLINDER, or a DOUBLE MEDIUM ADAMS PRESS will be re 
ceived in payment. 3 
N. B.—The machine will print 2,500 sheets per hour. 





Address (if by letter, post paid)— 
229) RICHARDS & Co., 30 Aan-st. New York 


whose confidence by this time in their favorite, was fully restored, and all | 


| 
Upon the last ten miles she was going all the while like a trump withou, | - 
urging, and it was evident (barring accidents) that she would win ; no bets | 92 


Mile. Time. Mile. Time. Mile. Time. Mile. Time. Mile. Time. 
1 . S:3S .. Ll « B:BL woe Bl . 4:53 ceee Bl « 4:35 weer 41. 4:08 
DS . ST on 1D « SSS cece BB « BIO cece GS «2 Hae tose Oe GD 
3 ..8:30. 2 43... B32. cece 33... GIO cies, 38s. RIB cree Bie BIC 
4 3399 12 14 « 4:39 weve Bh o Sll coos S4 « 4:36 cree 44. 4:09 
5 «¢ 4:33 .. 15 « 4:50 cece 2D « Bll weoe 3D « 4:30 roe 45. 4:30 
6 . 4:18 .. 16 . 4:50 2.0. 26 ~. 4:25 .... 36 . 4:55 2.00 46. 4:14 
7. 4:26 1. 17 . 4:33 cece BF « 4:19 cece ST . 404 cece 49-400 
S . 4:26 .. 18 . S03 cc. BH. 18 cee BB. 4:17 100 4B. 406 
9 . 4:37 .. 19 . 5207 cece 29 . 4:19 .cee 3D « 4508 core 40. 4:15 
10 & S04 20:0 BO. 6) FOB. ccc DO. <, ChB as oi MB 0-414 0660. WD, 397 

Total time, including stoppages for refreshments ........ 3h. 49m. 49s. 

Time lost by running AWZY covececccccccccvecccsecenes dm. 51 $s. 


a 
Chess Plaver’s Chronicle. 


BY C. H. STANLEY. 














Problem No. 10. 


By N. O. K. 
White to play and Checkmate in six moves. 
POSITION. ; 
White. Black. 
Kat KB7 K at Q Kt 3 
Q at K QatQ Bs 


R’s at K Kt 6 and Q Kt 3 
B’s at K B 6 and 5 

Kt’s at Q Kt 4 andQ B6 
P’s at K Kt 2 and K 4 


R’s atK 6andQRS8 

B’s at Q and Q B7 

Kt at K Kt 6 

P’s at K R2, K Kt 5,Q 5, 
Q B 2 and 4, and QR3 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. K.—Your last Problem is very pretty; we shall defer its publication 
until the arrival of some type for diagrams, which we now daily expect. 

‘** Clio” (Boston)—In reply to our last week’s notice we are favored with 
another communication under this signature, by which we learn that his 
previous letter was not intended by ‘‘ Clio” for publication. We are fur- 
ther informed that no ‘‘ crow” was intended to be conveyed in his remarks 
on our former mention of the Boston Chess Club, ‘‘ the language thus used 
proceeding from a habit of rejoinder so inveterate with the writer, that like 
the school-boy’s whistle, it crowed itself!” Our correspondent concludes 
his epistle with the hope that we will “ not be so un- Knightly as to confer 


on the Bostonians an honor that belongs exclusively to himself—Palmaum 
qui meruit ferat.” 





Match by Correspondence. 
BETWEEN PARIS AND PESTH,. 
Game No. 14. 

From “ Bell’s Life in London” of April 19. 
HUNGARIAN GAME. 














White Black. White. Black 
Pesth Paris. Pesth. Paris. 
1KP2 K P2 27 KKttoQB5 QBtQ6mt 
2K KttoB3 K KttoB3 * 28 KRtoK3 QBtoQ B7 
3 Kt tks K P QP1 29 K KttoK 6 RtoK B2 
4 K KttoB3 Kt tks K P 30 Kt tks B R tks Kt 
5 QP2 QPi1 31 KRtoK 2 BtoQ6 
6 K BtoQ 3 K BtoQ 3 32 QBtoKB4 BtksR 
7 Castles Castles 33 Btks R R to K 
8 QBP2 QBtoK 3 34 Btks Kt P tks B 
9QtoQB2t K BP 2 35 RtoK BtoK R4 
10 QtoQ Kt 3 Q P tks P 36 Rtks Rech B tks R 
11 QtksQKtP QBPl 37 KttoK 4 K Kt Pl 
12 K BtksK Kt KBPtksB 388 QRP1 Bto K Kt3 
13 K KttoK Kt5 Q BtoK B 4 39 KBP 1 ** KtoKB@2 
14 Q KttoB3 Q toQ2 40 KtoK B2 K toK 3 
115 Qtks Q Q Kt tks Q 41 KtoK3 KRPl1 
16 K Kttks KK Pt KBtoQB2 42 K Kt P2 K toQ4 
17 KRtoK QR to Q Kt 438 KttoQ B3ch KtoQ3 
| 18 KRtoK2 Kt to Q Kt 3 44 K BP1 QBtoK 
19 K KttoQB5 KBtoQ3 45 K BP on tt Q B to Q 2 
20K KttoK 4 KBtoQB2Q |46 KttoK4ch KtoK2 
21 KKttoQB5 KBteoQ3 47 KtoK B4 BtoK 
K Ktto R4 K BtoQB2 48 KtoK 5 B to K B 2 
23 KKttoQB5|| K BtoQ 3 49 KRP2 BtoQ4 
24 K KttoK 4 K BtoQB2 50 K Kt Pl P tks P 
(29 K KttoQ B5 KBtoQ3 51 P tks P B to K Kt 
/26 K KttoK4 K BtoQ B2 52 K Kt P 1 wins ft 


* Here Des Chapelles proposed to push up K B P 2, presenting the Greco 
counter-gambit; a game decidedly bad for the second player. The com- 
mittee rejected his move, and a chess quarrel ensued; Des Chapelles of- 
fering to play this opening against them all incounsel. His challenge was 
|eagerly aecepted, but was never carried out. The move actually played, 
| K Kt to K B 3, is given as sound by Jaenisch; and the Paris men relied too 

implicitly on this dictum. Jaenisch himself has since owned the move to 
| be weak, thus adopted by second player. A full analysis of this opening 
will douptless appear in the new forth-coming edition of Mr. George Wal- 
ker’s Treatise. 
t+ This is the move which Jeanisch overlooks; and which is much 
| stronger than going at once with Queen to her Kt 3. 
t Paris has given up a pawn to get clear ; like cutting away a spar to ease 
the mast. 

§ These moves were bandied about as many times as here given, over and 
over again ; neither party having anything better to do. 

|| Here the Hungarians proposed to draw the game; and Paris demanded 
time for consideration ; tossing the same moves backwards and forwards like 
a shuttlecock, while they gained leisure to examine the position rigorously 
Pesth, having a winning game, in the other game are glad to draw this if 
possible. 

‘| The Parisians, finding their other game lost, now change their tactics, 
and refuse todraw. Here they were quite right, as winning one game and 
drawing one, would gain the match—so they may as well lose both— 
double or quits. 

** Profoundly calculated. 
took Knight. 


tft This ending forms a superb example of Pawn-play. By the way, we 
believe that Szen plays Pawn at the end of a game better than any other 
man in Europe: and so writes Mr. Walker in the preface to his ‘Chess 
Studies.” Why does Szen not re-visit England ? 

t{ Here Paris very properly surrendered the game. 
| M Chamouillet survives the defeat—Chess cann 





We believe the game would be drawn if they 





ot afford to lose him. 
3 OUR AGENTS, 
We beg to inform our Subscribers that Messrs. JAMES and their Agents, are fully 
authorized to receive all monies due for the ‘Spirit of the Times” and the “ Turf Re- 
gister,” and we trust our subscribers ma 
them. 
Mr. HENRY M. LEWIS is our Travelling Agent for Aiabama and Tennessee. 
Mr. ISRAEL E. JAMES for the Southern and South Western States, assisted by 
James K. Whipple, Wm. H. Weld, O. H. P. Stem, John B. Weld, B. B. Hussey, J. Ham- 
mitt, J. S. James, T. S. Waterman, and John Collins. : 
Mr. C. W. JAMES for the Western S 
R Smith, J.T. Dent,G. 
Geo. W. Beaver. 


tates, lowa and Wisconsin, assisted by James 














TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA. 

Mr. James G. Mounrarn is now our only 

and obtaining new subscribers for the “ Spirit of the Times.” 

we are proud to number man 
that may be in their power. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


A REMITTANCE OF 


FIVE DOLLARS 


Will entitle a Subscriber to THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 


A REMITTANCE OF 


TEN DOLLARS 


Will entitle a Subscriber to the Paper for One Year, and a 
COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


Col. Wm. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the “‘ Naro.teon or THE TuRF.” 
Mad’lle. AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of “La Sylphide.”, 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness. 
BOSTON, WAGNER, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, 
GREY EAGLE, 
JOHN BASCOMBE, 














NARCH, 
BLACK MARIA, 
SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 
MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, and FASHION. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 
A CHRONICLE OF : 
The Turf, Agriculture, Field Sports, Literature, and the Stage. 
EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNBNG, AT No. 1 BARCLAY STREET: 


JOHN RICHARDS, PUBLISHER. 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ONE neeLAS will be charged for the first insertion of an advertisement not ex 
copies of the Engravings to be had at One Dollar each. 
w relating to the Editorial Department, and to Blood Stock ,to be addressed te 
. T.P ‘ 
Lette rs relating to the business of the office, containing 


orders, su tions, etei; to 
the paper, to be addressed to the Publisher, Joun Ricuanns = bscrip » oes, 
GG AN letters to be post paid. 


So: 














We trust our good 


y be found able and willing to settle with 


H. Comstock, E. Y. Jennings, T. Gardiner Smith, C. J. Nice, and 


Agent in Canada, tor collecting monies due 


: j Our friends there—and 
y such—will oblige us by extending any assistance to him 
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